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Finalhy 
leBlealiivenls 
alternative to 
the personal 
computer. 


Smith Corona introduces the 
worlds first laptop word processor. 


Facts are facts, and the sad fact is that over 
70% of the people who go to all the expense 
of buying computers and all the aggravation 
of trying to figure them out end up using 
their computers mainly for word processing 
and spreadsheets—nothing more. 

To put it simply, the last thing most 
people need for their word processing is 
a computer. What they do need is something 
that can make writing reports, drafting letters 
and creating spreadsheets easier and less expen- 
sive thatiany computer ever could —a Smith 
Corona Laptop Word Processor. 

To aall the Laptop Word Processor user- 
friendly is an understatement. If you can use 
oe you already have all the skills you 

In fact, you don’t even need an electrical 
outlet. With the optional Rechargeable Power 
Pack, you can write anywhere for hours. 

Of course, when it comes to features, this 
is one laptop that’s tops. There’s a 16 line by 80 
character display, the amazing Smith Corona 
Grammar-Right System; a separate, letter- 
quality Daisy Wheel Printer, our optional 
CoronaCalc” Spreadsheet program, Sheet Feed - 
er and Carry Case, plus much more. 

All of which, we think you'll agree, make 
the Smith Corona Laptop Word Processor not 
just an intelligent alternative to the personal 
computer, but a rather distinct improvement. 
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PERSONAL WORD PROCESSORS» ‘> 
THE INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVE TO THE PO= . , 
For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corpomtiog 
65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 


440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4 
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n the United States and in the foreign countries where TIME 


BN COL 
queries, call Customer Service at 1-800-541-1000. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


COVER: Once again, 

the U.S. is caught up 

in the hostage agony 

After Israel kidnaps a Shi‘ite leader, 
terrorists announce the execution of one 
American and threaten another. George 
Bush works diplomatic channels and 
ponders a military strike, but the painful 
fact remains: the U.S. still has no effective 
way to deal with hostage taking. This 
time, however, there is a tantalizing 
glimpse of hope—the prospect of Iran’s 
cooperation. See NATION. 


WORLD: The dogma of V.I. Lenin slips 

off its pedestal as perestroika brings 
revolutionary changes to Soviet politics 

In the Congress of People’s Deputies, reformers take a historic 
stand against party rule, while scholars call into question the 
founder of the Soviet state. » Denis Thatcher, the British Prime 
Minister's husband, keeps a stiff upper lip in public. » Poland 
narrowly avoids political chaos again as the Communist’s Czeslaw 
Kiszcezak is chosen to be Prime Minister, while food prices soar. 


BUSINESS: If the economy goes 

south, debt-heavy leveraged buyouts 

could be the first corporate victims 

The spectacular failure of some billion-dollar LBOs dramatizes the 
problems that could befall a number of overextended companies 
in the event of aslump. » After a 2'4-year undercover probe, the 
Justice Department indicts 46 Chicago commodities traders on 
charges ranging from fraud to racketeering. » A shortsighted 
proposal to cut capital-gains taxes gathers momentum. 
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TRIANGLE PARK, N.C. 27709 


100 capsules 
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LAW: Chipping 
away at South 
Africa’s apartheid 
Drawing upon U.S. help and 
experience, local legal 
activists are turning to the 
courts to help crack open the 
complex system of racial 
discrimination, 


44 


MEDICINE: A hard 
look at sex 
hormones 


Estrogen-based drugs 
intended to ease the toll of 
menopause are linked to 
breast cancer. » A new study 
shows that AZT can slow the 
onset of AIDS. 


56 


LIVING: August, for 
allits leisurely 
pleasures, is a 
month best spent 
underwater. 


Here’s how 


Traditional wateringholes are 
flooded with visitors in search 
of rivers to raft down, cliffs to 
leap from, lakes to tube across 
and waterfalls to shower 
beneath. But for those with 
something more elaborate in 
mind, the designers at Disney 
present Typhoon Lagoon and 
Splash Mountain, the 
ultimate in amusement parks. 
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PROGRESS ~~ 


REPORT —~ 
ra South Carolina and West 
PA | Virginia—have made bold 
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EDUCATION: 
Facing the 
challenge of reform 


Three states—Arkansas, 





attempts to improve schools. 
heir efforts provide valuable 


lessons for others. 


46 


PROFILE: Finding 
drama in collisions 
of East and West 
Most U.S. playwrights focus 
on home and hearth, but 
David Henry Hwang 

M. Butterfly) has become an 
international hit portraying 
political megatrends. 


62 


tempest over the 

Dead Sea scrolls 

After three decades, much of 

the century’s most fabled 

archaeological find remains 

unpublished and jealously 

guarded. A crusade is ! 
launched to release it. 


RELIGION: A | 


71 


ESSAY: Why Helms 
is wrong about aid 
for the arts 

Market Darwinism often | 
condemns admirable art to 


obscurity. We need more 
federal aid to prime the 
cultural pump—even if some 
of it goes to artists who 
offend. 
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Cover: Hostage photographs by: 
A.F.P., AP, Gamma/ Liaison, Sipa, Syema 
and Worldwide Television News 








Add it up for yourself. Transferable 6/60 Powertrain Warranty. 
There are two very good reasons why Ford Covers you and future owners, with no 

Escort adds up to such an attractive value. transfer cost, on major powertrain compo- 

(1) An actual comparison proves that Escort nents for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restrictions 

gives you more features for less money than and deductible apply. Ask to see a copy of 

the imports* (2) It’s the world’s best-selling this limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 

car seven years running (based on '82-'88 

calendar year worldwide sales and export Quality is Job 1. 

data). And they both add up to the kind of Our goal is to build the highest quality 

attractive value you can take to the bank. cars and trucks in the world. 

* Based on comparison of latest available sticker prices. Escort includes special value package 321A and selected option items, Value package may vary 


See your dealer about the package in your area 


Count on Ford Escort to offer more 
features for less money than the imports. 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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NISSAN 
SENTRA XE 


1.6L SOHC Engine 


2. Automatic Transaxle 


. Power Steering 
. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 


linted Glass 


7. Reclining Bucket Seats 


. Rear Window Defroster 
. Light Group 

. Interval Wipers 

. Clearcoat Paint 


TOYOTA 
COROLLA DELUXE 


1. 1.6L DOHC Engine 

2. Automatic Transaxle 

3. Power Steering 

4. Electronic AM/FM 

Stereo Radio 

5. Electronic Digital Clock 
6. Tinted Glass 

7. Reclining Bucket Seats 
8. Tilt Steering Wheel 

9. Rear Window Defroster 
10. Light Group 
11. Interval Wipers 
12. Clearcoat Paint 


HONDA 
CIVIC Dx 
a i a 
1. 1.5L SOHC Engine 
2. Automatic Transaxle 
3. Power Steering 
4. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 
5. Electronic Digital Clock 
>. Tinted Glass 
7. Reclining Bucket Seats 
8. Rear Window Defroster 
9, Light Group 
10, Instrumentation Group 
11. Interval Wipers 
12. Clearcoat Paint 
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ESCORT LX 
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Plus... 
. Air Conditioning 

. Cassette Tape Player 
3. Premium Sound 


- Dual Electric Remote 


. Polycast Wheels 
. 6/60 Powertrain 


. Split Fold Down 


1.9L SOHC Engine 
Automatic Transaxle 
Power Steering 
Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 


. Electronic Digital Clock 
. Tinted Glass 
. Reclining Bucket Seats 


Tilt Steering Wheel 
Rear Window Defroster 
Light Group 
Instrumentation Group 
Interval Wipers 
Clearcoat Paint 
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Warranty 
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The World’s Best-Selling Car Seven Years Running... 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? ( Sard J 














Why Debbie Chouinard . ff | r 
Oredcoaiihebecdcicme -Litiise shat soe Pb dal 


Break Of The Day 


: 


SEX, LIES, AND 

| VIDEOTAPE. Next question 
Can a man and a woman be 
| lovers without having 
| sex? In Steven Soderbergh’s 

elegant, poignant, very 

funny film, the answer mat- 
ters less than the interplay of 
four congenially tortured 


souls 


MANDY PATINKIN IN CON- 
CERT: DRESS CASUAL. The PARENTHOOD. Didn't Tol- 


edgy. high-energy star of stoy say that each unhappy 
stage (Evita) and film (Yen¢/) family is funny in its own 
thrills Broadway with a bril- way? This brave and original 
liantly idiosyncratic styling movie, starring Jason Ro- 
of ballad and show tunes bards as curmudgeonly 
Grandpa and Steve Martin 
THE ROAD TO MECCA. as his No. | son, piles 
South African Athol Fugard up most of our worst paren 
directs and stars in his mas- tal nightmares in a single 
terly drama of the artist as midsummer comedy. It real- 
outsider, at Washington's ly shouldn't work, *but 
Kennedy Center it does 


HENRY IV, PART Il. The 
darkest and most brooding 
of the Bard’s histories is 
richly illuminated by the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
at Ashland 


aT La 

ai 

SHOWING OFF. What eve: - 

happened to the witty little . 

revue? It’s thriving off - a 

Broadway in this four-person ee 

jape at assorted cultural pre- 

tenses, including odious sing 

alongs, the subject of the AUGUST 1914 by Aleksandr 
sing-along finale Solzhenitsyn (Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux; $50 hardback 
$19.95 paper). This novel 
first appeared in English 17 
years ago. Since then the 
1970 Nobel laureate has 
added some 300 pages to his 
fictional but heavily re 
searched saga of Russia's 
catastrophic involvement in 
World War I 









POLAR STAR by Martin 
Cruz Smith (Random House 
$19.95). Smith sets Moscow 
WHENHARRY MET SALLY... investigator Arkady Renko 
he asked her: Can a man (Gorky Park) off on another 
and a woman be friends bizarre case, this one on a 
without worrying about hav- fishing boat on the Bering 
ing sex? Billy Crystal and Sea: one dead body leads to 
Meg Ryan spend a beguiling others along an arc of in- 
dozen years trying to figure creasing menace and 

it out violence 





FROM BEIRUT TO JERU- 
SALEM by Thomas L. Fried- 
man (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux; $22.95). A Pulitzer- 
prizewinning Middle East 
correspondent looks back on 
the brutal realities of a re- 
gion drenched in myths and 
bloodshed 


BENJAMIN WEST: 
AMERICAN PAINTER AT 
THE ENGLISH COURT, 
Baltimore Museum of 

Art. Period pieces today, 
these 52 canvases show what 
made “the American Rapha- 
el” (1738-1820) the toast of 
London and the first Ameri- 
can artist to achieve inter- 
national renown. Through 
Aug. 20 


EDWARD HOPPER, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, 
New York City. A major re- 
alist painter, Hopper (1882- 
1967) is also an enduringly 
popular chronicler of New 
England lighthouses, late- 
night cafés and other 
American vignettes. Through 
Nov. 5 


SWING OUT SISTER: 
KALEIDOSCOPE WORLD 
(Polygram). Sophisticated 
jazz-pop with a British twist 
Corinne Drewery’s silky vo- 
cals and Andrew Connell’s 
buoyant keyboards create ex 
pansive. richly atmospheric 
arrangements 


BODEANS: HOME (Slash 
Reprise). Brand New is the 
title of one of this album's 
best cuts, but BoDeans fans 
will be cheered to know that 
the band’s still doing what 
it has always done best 
focused, aggressive rock 

that doesn’t stint on spirit 


TIN MACHINE: TIN MA- 
CHINE (EMI). It’s David 
Bowie, lying low with a new 
band that he helped create 
and whose rough edges he 
hones to a cutting edge 


THE JACKSONS: 

2300 JACKSON STREET 
(Epic). Remember the ad- 
dress if you want to crash a 
party without leaving home 
The Jacksons make hot soul 
but deliver it nice and cool 





FATAL ADDICTIONS (Nic 
Aug. 9, 10 p.m. EDT). The 
title refers to a range of 
American bad habits, from 
drugs to gambling. Host 
Maria Shriver will survey 
the problem in this NBC 
News special 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
(Showtime, debuting Aug 

12, 10 p.m. EDT). Amy 
Irving stars as the Victorian 
governess with a ghost prob- 
lem in this new version of 
Henry James’ famous novel- 
la. The hour-long drama 
launches Shelley Duvall’s 
new series, Nightmare 
Classics 


ANYTHING BUT LOVE (anc. 
returning Aug. 15, 9:30 p.m 
EDT). Angst-ridden stand-up 
comic Richard Lewis, play- 
ing a magazine writer with 

a yen for Jamie Lee Curtis, 
made this midseason sitcom 
worth watching. Now it 

is back for a few weeks 

of reruns 


Why Diana Taylor 
Indulges In Only One 
Kind Of Cream Soda. 


Why So Many Things 
Taste So Good. 











ew issues galvanize public opinion 

more than terrorism, and few jour- 
nalistic devices can tap those feelings 
more succinctly than an opinion poll. 
This week we decided that our cover sto- 
ry on the hostage crisis in Lebanon 
needed an accurate reading of popular 
thought, so we asked our regular polling 
firm, Connecticut-based Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, to conduct a survey. 
On one day, 25 interviewers telephoned 
500 people at random and asked them 
22 questions for an average of six min- 
utes, The results were put into comput- 
ers and tabulated, with a margin of error 
of plus or minus 4.5% taken into ac- 
count. They were then sent to Nation 
editor Robert T. Zintl in the Time & 
Life Building in Manhattan, where they 
were incorporated into the cover story. 

This week’s poll is the tenth done for 
TIME this year by Yankelovich Clancy 


Shulman, which conducts polling and market research for a va- 
riety of corporations, business associations and publications 
Since January we have shared our polls with Cable News Net- 
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Quinley: gauging the public opinion 


Numbers with an impact that 


From the Publisher 





transcends the week’s news 


own opinions 


work, which broadcasts the results on its 24-hour news shows 


Observes Zintl: “ 


If you can get a measure of public sentiment, 


and some of the reasons behind it, that can be very valuable to 
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the reader. It can add evidence to what 
we're finding out anecdotally.” 

The polls can be surprising as well as 
illuminating. Before the presidential 
election, for instance, TIME surveys 
about G.O.P. contenders revealed an un- 
detected support for George Bush that 
presaged his march to the White House. 
And a TIME poll taken after the stock- 
market crash of 1987 showed that con- 
trary to cries of financial doom, most 
Americans did not think Wall Street’s 
woes really affected them much. Last 
week, when we profiled the rise of televi- 
sion-news stars, the editors found it use- 
ful to survey their relative importance to 
the public 

Opinion research can also have an 
impact that transcends the week’s news 
Says Hal Quinley, a senior vice presi- 
dent at Yankelovich: “Polls, along with 
the press, are one of the many ways peo- 


ple comment and respond to their political leaders.” We happen 
to agree, but as always, we encourage our readers to form their 
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Scott, Foresman 
Thorndike-Barnhart 
Dictionaries 
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S Raise your child’s reading® 


and writing 
to new heights! 


Available at bookstores everywhere. 
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What do uncommon collectibles have in common? 





Enduring beauty. Superb craftsmanship. 
And the pr ide of the artisans who created them. 


Introducing 1989 
American Eagle proof bullion 
gold and silver coins 
—exclusively from 

the United States Mint. 







graceful images. Our minters prepare, strike 
and hand-inspect each coin individually 

to assure that the coins you receive are as 
flawless as the craft allows. 

Coins are available individually in four 
gold sizes—one ounce, one-half ounce, 
one-quarter ounce and one-tenth ounce 

—or you can acquire the Four-Coin 
Gold Set. Purchase the one ounce Silver 


If you've ever owned fine col- 
lectibles, or admired those of 
friends or associates, you already 
know how rewarding 1989 Ameri- 
can Eagle proof coins will be. Dollar separately. 

These fine collectibles will reflect But you must act quickly! These 
your appreciation of not only enduring beauty and intricate magnificent coins will be struck only to order— 
detailing—but the hard work and pride that went into them. exclusively on orders postmarked by Se ptember 23, 

Beyond that, American Eagle proof coins’ unique heritage —_1989 To reserve your coins, simply fill in and mail 








sets them apart from even the finest collectibles ... and speaks the coupon below. % 
to us as Americans in a way few other collectibles can. @ UNITED STATES MINT 
1989 Proof Eagles revive images from America’s “Gilded SS 
ean is Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ “Liberty”— —— 


Age.” On the gol 

ee that inspired President Theodore Roosevelt to call the 
1907 coin on which it first appeared “. .. the best coin that has 
been struck for 2,000 years.’ 

Gracing the silver is A.A. Weinman’s celebrated “Walking 
Liberty,” an elegant rendering that 
first appeared on the silver half 
dollar minted in 1916. 

And these coins’ beauty 
results as much from painstak- 

ing workmanship as from | 


[ Ye please accept my order for the following United States Mint 
es, 1989 American Eagle proof bullion coins: 
























Expeaton 
These are collector's proof versions of American Eagle bullion coins traded by investors. The gold coins contain Octe 




















small amounts of silver and copper, added for durabslity. The proof silver coin is one troy ounce of 999 silver Credit card orders will be billed and checks deposited upon receipt by the Mint. 
Specifications Signature Date 
bullion content weight diameter Neme 
(troy oz = (troy oz.) (inches) etn 
gold one ounce 1,0000 ; oy nie Zio 
one-half ounce 5000 5455 043 ee ne ne ee ee 





_ nee 1988 American Eng FrootBuaton Come GS9 G922 


one-quarter ounce 





i — Onnery ashe ben Octabe’ 1888 and continu x tvea moni The 
one-tenth ounce 1000 ¢ 5 5 Ment reserves the nght to limit quantities stupped, and mary di 





silver one ounce 














“Our customer needs toi improve service. 


} Our ESSX” and MegaLink" services can Since the technology behind this 
| give a retailer's staff easy access to all network is based at our central office, 
departments by tying the company’s a retailer can alter his communications 


locations together with one centralized capabilities to meet his changing 


voice and data communications network. needs. If retailers are turning to us as 





wv 
Salespeople can locate merchandise Armando Busto, Southern Bell their source for communications 


faster and give the customer a quick okay on purchases. And services, just imagine what we can do for your company.” 


Southern Bell's The One To Turn To. 


@) Southem Bell’ 
1989 Southern Bel) 
A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 


they can reduce the risk of bad checks or credit card fraud. For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 
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Letters 


FATEFUL VOYAGE 


“We have 
created the god 
of technology 
and now must 
deal with its 
failures.” 


Jerry Seaman, Winnetka, Ill. 





Captain ove ph Hazelwood 


Your account of the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill doubled my distaste for Exxon in its 
handling of this fiasco [ENVIRONMENT, 


| July 24]. The company may offer up Cap- | 





tain Joseph Hazelwood as a scapegoat, 

but consumers and taxpayers are aware 

that they are the ones being soaked in or- 
der to remove the stain spread by Exxon 

Vicki M. Shott 

Rockton, Ill. 


Those of us who have spent years on a 
ship's bridge have often said after a disas- 
ter at sea, “There but for the grace of God 
go I.” However, there was no act of God 
in the case of the Exxon Valdez. Numer- 
ous cardinal rules of good seamanship 
were violated on the vessel. A seaman’s 
eye serves not the ship when it is below in 
the captain's cabin. 

Glen R. Cheek, Captain, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Rockledge, Fla. | 





As a former merchant seaman, I have 
my gut feelings about this terrible human 
and environmental! disaster. It is easy to 


say it was the fault of a drunken skipper. 


Certainly, a captain who leaves the bridge 
during an important maneuver in restrict- 
ed waters must accept responsibility for 
his actions. But, in reality, the guilt is not 
solely his; companies have reduced the 
crews on U.S. merchant vessels to the 
danger point. It is for this reason alone 
that in 1984 I left a job I loved. 
Ross Sutton 
Silver Spring, Md 


It was on a trip to Valdez after the 
tanker accident that I saw for sale T shirts 
that impressed me. They contained a red 
circle with a diagonal line placed over a 
gesturing finger with the legend STOP 
POINTING THE FINGER. THERE IS ENOUGH 
BLAME TO GO AROUND. 

Paul E. Pritzker 
Weston, Mass. 


While our technology has produced 
wonders, it can neither clean up the oil 
spill nor cure Hazelwood’s alcohol prob- 
lem. We have created the god of technol- 
ogy and now must deal with its failures if 
we are ever going to fulfill the goal of car- 
ing for ourselves, each other, the ocean 
and the seashore 

Jerry Seaman 
Winnetka, Ill. 


One aspires to command a ship for 
various reasons: to perform a meaningful 
function, to control, for prestige and mon- 
ey. The cost of satisfying these needs is to- 
tal accountability. Captain Hazelwood’s 
single purpose for being on board during 
the voyage through Prince William Sound 
was to ensure safe passage. He had ulti- 
mate authority, and he failed. 

Paul Salgado, Commander, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Enid, Okla 


Destiny in Space 


Twenty years ago, the U.S. landed on 
the moon [SPACE, July 24]. We should cel- 
ebrate the 50th anniversary of that event 
on Mars, but we should do it with the So- 
viets. We could reduce our costs and ease 
tensions through cooperation. We could 
make a Star Trek together instead of wag- 
ing Star Wars against each other 

David Yaskulka 
Williamstown, Mass 


Rather than spend $150 billion on a 
revitalized space program, we should re- 
duce America’s national debt. A healthy 
economy is more important than another 
walk on the moon or an excursion to 
Mars. As for the beneficial by-products of 
the space program, Teflon was overrated, 
and I could never swallow Tang 

Skip Usen 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


I believe the destiny of mankind is 
space. I know I will live out my life on this 





earth, but my mind and imagination, per- 
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haps soul, need to know the future is out 





there as something tangible, not merely a 
fantasy. The time has come to take the 
next step toward colonization of space. 
There are limitless opportunities for 
channeling human energy and aspira- 
tions. Risk taking has always been a part 
of our nature. Without challenge, we seem 
to allow ourselves to pursue an inevitable 
course of corruption. 
Christopher Frommer 
New York City 


Solzhenitsyn's Reflections 


As a naturalized American with East 
European roots, I have seen and experi- 
enced Communism in ways similar to 
those recounted by Soviet expatriate au- 
thor Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn [INTER- 
VIEW, July 24]. Nowadays a real prophet 
is rejected globally; Solzhenitsyn’s trouble 
is that he made the world aware of the 
concealed evils that exist in both the East 
and the West. 





Karol H. Borowski 
Towson, Md. 


Solzhenitsyn says, “We must avail 
ourselves of rights and duties in equal 
measure.” I wonder if we Americans 
would be willing to support a Bill of Du- 
ties with as much fervor as we do our Bill 
of Rights. 

Ernest R. Blake Jr. 
Stoughton, Mass. 





Seven Deadly Days 


Thank you for bringing home to 
Americans the shocking toll taken by 
guns [NATION, July 17]. The real tragedy 
is that although 464 people lost their lives 
to firearms from May | through May 7, 
that week was really no different from 
any other in the U.S. It’s time to demand 
action from our elected officials. Stronger 
gun laws will help. We cannot afford to 
wait another week. 

Sarah Brady, Chair 
Handgun Control, Inc. 
Washington 


Slimming Swimsuits 


Those new bathing suits designed to 
camouflage the problems of the middle- 
aged figure look great [FASHION, July 17]. 
But what wouldn't on the flawless bodies 
of the young models you picture? 

Joan Genewicz 
Hopkinton, Mass. 


I was appalled at the remark made by | 


a California swimsuit maker: its line of 
slimming suits “was cut for the Midwest- 
ern frame.” As a transplanted Midwest- 
erner living in New York City, I find this 
to be yet another example of bicoastal 
snobbery directed at citizens living in 
places that are considered less chic and 

















desirable. I have news for you: fat people 
live everywhere. They aren't just penned 
up in some corral in Kansas. 
Mary K. Dulka 
New York City 





Death for Teens 


The US. Supreme Court has commit- 
ted a grave injustice in allowing capital 
punishment for 16- and 17-year-olds 
[Law, July 10]. Now the state is able to 
take the lives of people who, because of age. 
cannot vote or affect the state's actions. It is 
execution without representation. 


Seaford, N.Y. 


This ruling is not barbaric, as bleed- 
ing-heart liberals insist. If these teenagers 
have the means, the capacity, the perver- 
sion, the insensitivity and the physical 
ability to commit gruesome murders, why 
should they evade punishment on the ba- 
sis of their age? 





Alberto Mayorga-Gomez 
Miami Beach 
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The wrong prescription 


In an apparent response to the recent string of oil spills, the House of 
Representatives has expanded, by a wide margin, the existing morato- 
riums on the leasing of offshore tracts for oil and gas exploration. In 
addition, it voted for the first time to prohibit such leasing off the coast 
of Alaska. The measure makes as much sense as slapping a cast on 
the leg of aman with a broken arm. 

The measure, attached to a bill for the fiscal 1990 funding of the 
Interior Department and other agencies, would prohibit, at least until 
October of 1990, all leasing and pre-leasing activities off California and 
alarge area of the Atlantic stretching from Massachusetts to Maryland, 
including the Georges Bank, and including also the eastern Gulf of 
Mexico. Another affected area is Bristol Bay in Alaska, where some 
companies already have paid almost $100 million for leases, and where 
the government may have to buy them back. 

Why is the House action the wrong prescription? For one thing, 
because it affects the wrong part of the oil business. The recent spills 
occurred as oil was being transported by large tanker. The industry has 
already recommended a detailed program to increase tanker safety, 
including the creation of a new spill-response organization, deeper 
involvement of the Coast Guard, improved maneuvering devices on 
vessels, and an ongoing research effort on how to clean up spills more 
effectively. To equate oil exploration and production with oil transporta- 
tion is the archetypical—and erroneous—admixture of apples and 
oranges. 

While a major oil spill at an exploration or production site offshore 
remains a possibility, that possibility is quite remote. The Minerals 
Management Service of the Interior Department recently reported that 
over the last 17 years, there has not been an oil spill resulting from a 
blowout at an exploratory well. Over the same period of time, only 840 
barrels of oil were spilled during blowouts at production wells. Produc- 
tion in U.S. waters during those years totaled five billion barrels. 

Furthermore, the House action is wrong because it would be 
counterproductive. Most of the oil from wells in U.S. waters comes 
ashore by pipeline, not by tanker. At a time of dwindling U.S. produc- 
tion, any damper on the effort to find more domestic oil means an 
increase in imports to meet demand. Imported oil—currently 45 per- 
cent of consumption—does arrive by tanker, so more imports mean 
more tanker traffic in and around American ports. 

There are also sound budgetary arguments against the banning of 
offshore exploration. The federal Treasury receives some $2.3 billion a 
year in royalties from offshore production. Cut the exploration rate and 
the production rate will eventually follow, and so will royalty income. 

Other financial considerations are involved. We've already men- 
tioned the $100 million or so that may have to be refunded because of 
the Bristol Bay moratorium. And another $184 million may have to be 
refunded for leases off the Florida coast. It hardly makes sense for 
Congress to frantically scramble for more revenues as it writes a tax bill 
with one hand, while the other hand busily adds to the budget deficit. 
Besides, as we have already noted, a slowdown in the domestic search 
for petroleum means an increase in imports—which trarislates into 
additional pressure on America's balance of payments. 

In the decade of the 1970s, with its recurrent oil crises, the industry 
was often made the scapegoat during a frenzied search for easy 
answers and identifiable villains. The ‘90s is no time to replay past 
errors. Oil spills are tragic, but to compound the tragedy through hasty, 
ill-considered legislation benefits neither the nation nor its people. 

We respectfully urge that common sense prevail when the Senate 
considers the House measure. Immobilizing a healthy leg won't heal a 


broken arm. 
Mobil 
©1989 Mobil Corporation 
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COVER STORY 


Not Again 





BY RICHARD LACAYO 





he hostage scenario has become 
numbingly familiar. The sadistic 
videotapes of frightened cap- 
tives, followed by threats of exe- 
cution. The White House dispatching na- 
val fleets or listening for some faint reply 
down a clogged diplomatic channel to the 
Middle East. Last week it was George 
Bush’s turn to try urgent appeals and gun- 
boat maneuvers while an angry public ful- 
minated at American impotence. Just six 
months in office, Bush had become the 
third U.S. President in a row caught in the 
same wretched predicament. The latest 
hostage crisis, however, yielded a grue- 
some new image of horror: a man, bound 
and gagged, dangling from a makeshift 
scaffold 
The hanging man was almost certain- 
ly U.S. Marine Lieut. Colonel William 
Higgins, 44, who was kidnaped last year 
| while serving as head of an observer team 
attached to the U.N. peacekeeping force 
in Lebanon. His captors claimed they 
killed him in retaliation for Israel's sei- 


zure of Sheik Abdul Karim Obeid, a pre- | 


sumed leader of Shi‘ite Hizballah terror- 
ists, during a raid into southern Lebanon. 
US. officials now believe, however, that 
Higgins had been dead for some time, 
then used for his kidnapers’ macabre dis- 
play. No matter which terrible theory 
turns out to be true, the image of Higgins’ 
body was a brutal reminder that, ten years 
after the seizure of hostages at the Ameri- 
can embassy in Tehran, the US. still 
lacks any truly effective means for dealing 
with terrorist kidnapings 

The grueling events of the week put 
strains on US.-Israeli relations over the 
question of whether Israel had recklessly 
endangered the lives of Americans, To 
the Israelis, at least, aggressiveness was 
clearly preferable to the unbudging status 
quo that the U.S. appears to tolerate in the 
unending hostage dilemma. All week the 
White House navigated between the same 
poles of military threat and diplomatic 
engagement that earlier Administrations 
had tried. Yet by week’s end there was a 
tantalizing glimpse of flexibility: Iran’s 


14 


| new President, Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani, offered to “help” find a solution 
to the hostage problem, thus raising the 
hope that Bush will not be boxed in by 
the implacable hostility of Iran as his pre- 
decessors were during the reign of the late 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. 














A grisly image of a dead hostage outrages the U.S. With 
few options, Bush gets a surprising hint of help from Iran 


Nothing better illustrated the endless- 
ness of the hostage dilemma than the 
threat that Joseph Cicippio would quickly 
succeed Higgins as the next dangling 
man. No sooner had the videotape of Hig- 
gins’ body been released to news agencies 
in Beirut than a countdown began toward 


WORLOW ELEVISION NEWS 








the execution of Cicippio, 58, kidnaped 
three years ago from the campus of the 
American University of Beirut. Cicippio’s 
last-minute reprieve was accompanied by 
a threat that the clock could be set ticking 
again. His captors demanded that Israel 
free not only Obeid but also unspecified 
Palestinians and Lebanese guerrillas 
Acceptance should be announced within 
they added. “Otherwise the initia- 
live will be considered canceled 

In effect. Cicippio’s suspended sen- 
tence left his loved ones—and the U.S 
Behind Cicippio is a 


tattered line of 14 other Western hostages, 


days 


suspended as well 


eight of them Americans, still believed to 
Other 
continue to live and work in that shat 


be held in Lebanon Americans 
tered country despite official warnings is- 
sued by Washington in January 1987 that 
in effect they are on their own. So long as 
the U.S. and its citizens venture forth free 
ly in the world, they will be vulnerable to 
extortion by kidnapers. Trying to come to 
terms with that implacable fact, Ronald 


Reagan stumbled and Jimmy Carter fell 

What should the U.S. do? There is an 
instinctive longing for the 
1904, when President 
velt was faced with the kidnaping of an 
American, Ion Perdicaris, by a Moroccan 
Ahmed Raisuli 
has it that Roosevelt pronounced a fam 
ous ultimatum Rai- 
suli dead.” (It is remembered 


Theodore Roose 


bandit named Legend 
“Perdicaris alive or 
less well 
that Perdicaris was freed only after the 
Moroccan government paid ransom.) But 
a poll conducted last Thursday for TIMI 

CNN by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman in 
dicates substantial public recognition that 
a big stick may not be the answer to an 
explosive and delicate situation. Among 
those 45% said the US 
should retaliate in this instance with mili- 
tary action and 39% said it should not 


questioned 


But when presented with an array of op 
tions, 58% of the respondents said the 
U.S 
groups for the 


between 45° 


should negotiate with terrorist 


hostages’ release, and 


and two-thirds rejected 





bravado of 


various specified U.S. military 

The sparked by 
events in Lebanon that dramatized the 
difference between the Israeli and Ameri- 


can responses to hostage taking. On July 


options 


latest crisis was 


28, two dozen Israeli commandos staged a 
daring raid into the southern Lebanese 
village of Jibchit. Their goal was to seize 
Obeid, 32, whom the Israelis identify as a 
spiritual and military leader of the Shi'ite 
fundamentalist Hizballah (Party of God) 
a group with close ties to Iran that is hold- 
ing most of the Western hostages. The Is- 
raelis say they wanted Obeid as a bargain- 
ing chip to gain release of three Israeli 
military men taken prisoner in southern 
Lebanon in 1986 

The Israeli Cabinet approved the mis 
sion by a vote of 11 to 1 in June, after an 
earlier kidnaping failed to impress Mus- 
tafa Dirani 
ing one of the soldiers. Last December, Is 


the man believed to be hold- 


raeli commandos seized Jawad Kasafi, a 
Dirani associate. But when Jerusalem of- 


fered a swap. Hizballah declined even to 


SnHouLp 
THE U.S.: 


—Negotiate with 
terrorist groups 
for the hostages’ 
release? 

58% 


Yes 
No 39% 


—Pay a ransom 
for the hostages? 


Yes 19% 
No 76% 


—Send commandos 
to rescue hostages, 
even if lives might 


be lost? 
40% 


Yes 


No 50% 


—Bomb terrorist 
hideouts in Lebanon, 
even if innocent 
people might be 


killed? 
33% 


Yes 


No 60% 


mm CONDEMNED 


After Higgins’ captors 
released a gruesome 
picture of a hanging 
man, right, Cicippio’s 
abductors warned 

he might be next 











reply. Israel concluded it needed a bigger 
fish, and Obeid was selected 

The raid was carried out by two dozen 
members of the élite Sayeret Matkal unit 
which reports only to chief of military in- 
telligence Amnon Shachak. As Israeli jets 
flew overhead to drown out the noise, a 
darkened CH-S53 helicopter landed after 
midnight on the outskirts of Jibchit 
Lightly armed with silencer-equipped 
Uzis, pistols and a few small explosives, 
the commandos crept toward Obeid's 
house in the center of the village. One 
team guarded the neighborhood while an- 
other raided the house and abducted 
Obeid and two men who worked as body- 
guards. Another man was killed by the Is- 


The 
Undeclared 
War 


American losses in 
Lebanon 


@ SEPTEMBER 25, 1982 
Two U.N. observers in Beirut 
are killed when their jeep 
strikes a land mine 


@ SEPTEMBER 30, 1982 
A Marine is killed defusing a 
bomb near Beirut airport. He 
was part of the multinational 
force newly arrived in 
Lebanon 





raelis when he stepped out of a neighbor- 
ing house. Obeid’s bound 
gagged, was left in the house with his 
three children, who were untouched 
Although the kidnaping was a suc- 
cess, two days later the larger plan ap- 
peared to be backfiring. Recognizing that 
the U.S. could be more easily pressured 
than Israel by threats against its hostages 
a Hizballah front group calling itself the 
Organization of the Oppressed on Earth 
vowed to kill Colonel 
Obeid was released. Israeli Cabinet offi 
cials convened an emergency meeting to 
formulate a counteroffer. Defense Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin proposed an exchange 
of Obeid and the estimated 150 Lebanese 


wife and 


Higgins unless 


by sniper fire 


®@ APRIL 18, 1983 


The U.S. embassy in Beirut is 
devastated when a flatbed 
truck loaded with 2,000 Ibs. of 
explosives blows up. killing 17 
Americans 


U.S. servicemen 
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® AUGUST 29, 1983 

Two Marines die during a five 
hour rocket and mortar 
barrage by Shi'ite militiamen 


@ SEPTEMBER 6, 1983 
Artillery fire against the U.S 
position kills two Marines 


@ OCTOBER 14-16, 1983 


Two more Marines are killed 


@ OCTOBER 23, 1983 
A suicide driver crashes an 
explosive-laden truck into the 
U.S. compound, killing 241 


Was Israel justified 
in kidnaping Sheik 


justified 25% 
Went too far 53% 


Is Israel partly 
responsible for 
Higgins’ death, or 
were his Arab 
captors solely to 
blame? 


25% 
50% 


Israel 
Arabs 


@ ANTAGONISTS 
Israeli Prime 


Yitzhak Shamir 
defended the capture 
of Hizballah leader 
Sheik Obeid 


Shi‘ites held in Israeli prisons for the re- 
lease of the three Israeli soldiers and all 
the Western hostages 

When Israel sought Washington's ap- 
proval for Rabin’s idea, Bush gave thinly 
veiled encouragement. On Monday, be- 
fore the announcement of Higgins’ kill- 
ing, Secretary of State James Baker in- 
structed the U.S. Ambassador to Israel, 
William Brown, to pass on the message 
that the U.S. would not to the 
proposed swap. Though it was a_ pale 
green light at best, the Israelis recognized 
it as a sufficient O.K. But by the time the 
Israelis announced their offer, videotapes 
of Higgins’ hanging body were already 
being distributed by Hizballah 


“object 


@ DECEMBER 4, 1983 


Two Navy attack planes are 


shot down over Lebanon. One 
pilot is killed: Lieut. Robert 
Goodman is captured by 
Syrian forces (a month later 
he is released). Later that day 
nine Marines are fatally 





Israeli officials insist they had indeed 
considered the possibility of a backlash by 
| Hizballah. Rabin told the Knesset on 


Wednesday that the government had tak- 


en into account all possible outcomes, “in- 
cluding the event that took place, and 
worse.” He did not say whether it had 
concluded that an American hostage 
might be executed or whether it had an- 
ticipated the U.S. public outcry over the 
Higgins outrage 

Soon after the videotape was broad- 
cast, minority leader Robert Dole took to 
the Senate floor to make an unusually 
harsh assessment of Israel's actions. He 
charged that Israel had “struck out alone, 


American hostages. Said Dole: “Perhaps 
a little more responsibility on the part of 
the Israelis would be refreshing.” 

Israel was also widely criticized for 
not informing Washington about its plans 
to seize Obeid, though advance consulta- 
tion would have made the U.S. an accom- 
plice to Israeli actions, further alienating 
Arab nations from the U.S, Some in both 
houses of Congress came to Israel's de- 
fense, stressing that to drive a wedge be- 
tween the U.S. and its closest Middle East 
ally would merely serve the interests of 
the kidnapers. For its part, the White 
House called pointedly throughout the 
week for the release of all hostages—-pre- | 





At the first reports of Higgins’ mur- 
der, the President cut short a Western- 
States speechmaking trip to return to 
Washington. He quickly conveyed his 
sorrow and outrage in a phone call to Hig- 
gins’ wife Robin, a Marine public affairs 
officer. But throughout the week Bush was 
careful to apply a lesson that had been 
painfully learned by Jimmy Carter: never 
let a hostage crisis appear to consume the 
presidency. The President went to unusu 
al lengths to create what might be called a 
mood of concerned normalcy, acting as 
host at a barbecue for members of Con- 
gress, playing tennis, even attending a 
ball game between the Baltimore Orioles 





free-lancing.” with no regard for 


wounded during a heavy- 
artillery attack on their 
observation post near Beirut 
airport 


JANUARY 8, 1984 
A Marine contingent takes fire 
after its helicopter lands near 
the U.S. embassy. One Marine 
is killed 





JANUARY 18, 1984 
Malcolm Kerr, president of 
the American University of 
Beirut, is assassinated as he 
steps off the elevator near his 
Office in the university 
administration building 


the | 


Islamic Jihad claims 
responsibility 


JANUARY 30, 1984 
Two Marines are fatally 
wounded during a fire fight 
with Shi'ite militiamen 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1984 
The U.S. embassy annex in 
East Beirut is severely 
damaged by a car bomb; two 
Americans are killed 


JUNE 3, 1985 


CIA Beirut station chief 
William Buckley, kidnaped 
March 16, 1984, dies in 


TIMI 


sumably including Obeid 


captivity. The body is never 
released. On Oct. 4, 1985, 
Islamic Jihad announce that it 
killed him 


JUNE 15, 1985 
American Navy diver Robert 
Stethem is beaten and shot 
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and his son George's Texas Rangers 


aboard hijacked TWA Flight 
847. and his body is dumped on 
the tarmac at Beirut airport 
Thirty-nine other American 
passengers and crew are held 
hostage for 17 days 


APRIL 17,1986 
American University 
librarian Peter Kilburn 
who disappeared Dec. 3, 
1984, is found shot to 
death along with two 
British hostages. A nearby 
note says they were killed 
in retaliation for the 
USS. air attack on Libya 
three days earlier 








Whicu po you 
AGREE WITH 
MORE? 


—The U.S. should do 
whatever it can to 
free the hostages. 


71% 


—The U.S. 
has limited 


hostages freely 
chose to live ina 
high-risk area. 


21% 


NEW SIGNAL 
tran’s new President 
Rafsanjani sent 
what Washington 
hoped was a 
conciliatory message 
on the hostages’ fate 


Behind the scenes, the Administra- 
uion was working in a crisis mode. In pri- 
vate Bush described himself as going 
through “the most difficult time of my 
presidency,” and by week’s end the strain 
in his face was pronounced. To save Ci 
cippio, the State Department set up a 
round-the-clock hostage task force, while 
the White House launched a diplomatic 
rescue effort that one U.S. envoy called “a 
full-court press on everybody we know 
Characteristically, the President worked 
the phone with the heads of state of most 
European allies and nations in the Middle 
East—with the notable exception of Syr- 
ia’s Hafez Assad, whom Bush does not 
trust 

Bush was also considering a military 
About three dozen U.S. war- 
ships were dispatched toward Lebanon 
and Iran. Iran was notified that as the 
paymaster of the Hizballah, it would be 
American hos 


response 


held responsible if any 
tages were harmed 
conflicting leaks, the Administration let it 
be known that if Cicippio was killed, the 
>resident was prepared to order an air 
strike against suspected terrorist bases 
But Tehran was being offered carrots 
as well as sticks. Through acquaintances 
like Algerian President Chadli Bendjedid 
Bush offered the possibility of a 
structive relationship” with Iran. The 
US. overtures to Iran went “well beyond 
the current situation with the hostages 
Anoth- 
er official said that once the hostage crisis 
is settled, the U.S. will be willing to dis 


“con- 


said a senior White House official 


cuss renewed “trade and commerce,” as 


Is 


Through a variety of 


well as possibly freeing $4 billion in frozen 


Iranian assets 

The Administration insists it is not of- 
fering to trade for the hostages in viola- 
tion of U.S. policy, the trap that Ronald 
Reagan fell into. ““We can offer [the Irani- 
ans] better opportunities with the West, 
but we're not going to hold out anything 
specific,” said a White House official 

hen Cicippio’s captors ex 

tended the deadline for his 

execution by 48 hours, there 

was cautious optimism at 
the White House that diplomatic efforts 
were paying off. That mood was sorely 
tested on Thursday morning, when the 
kidnapers turned the screws further with 
the release of a videotape in which Cicip- 
pio read a statement urging quick action 
for the release of Obeid. The tape ended 
with Cicippio painfully bidding farewell 
to his wife. But just 45 minutes before he 
was due to be executed, Hizballah lifted 
its death threat indefinitely, though with 
the condition that it was now seeking re- 
lease of further prisoners 

Bush’s strongest card with the Irani- 
ans may be his contacts with Algeria 
whose intercession helped win the release 
of the American hostages in the U.S. em- 
bassy in Iran. Algeria’s Ambassador to 
Beirut, Khaled Hasnawi, helped negoti 
ate the stay of execution, using Algerian 
intelligence officers as his mediators with 
the kidnapers 

Hizballah later named five prisoners 
held in Israel that it wants released, then 
claiming to have 


issued a statement 
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“nothing at all to do with the hostage is- 
sue.” Even so, Israeli officials interpreted 
the decision not to execute Cicippio as 
proof that their gamble was paying off. 
and that the kidnapers would ultimately 
agree to a deal for Obeid’s release. Cicip 
plo’s captors credited the stay of execu 
tion to the intervention of “certain parties 
and countries,” a sign that Washington's 
overtures to Iran might not be falling on 
deaf ears as in the past 


While [ranian 


way of disappointing Western expecta 


moderates” have a 
tions, Rafsanjani is reportedly convinced 
that Iran failed to win its costly war with 
Iraq because of its international isolation 
which deprived the country of desperately 
needed military technology and hard- 
ware. In a speech Friday, the new Iranian 
President was remarkably conciliatory: “I 
tell the White House, the problem of Leb- 
anon has solutions, the freeing of the hos- 
tages has solutions, reasonable, prudent 
Rafsanjani offered 


us approach the problem reasonably. We 


solutions “Come let 
too will help solve the problems there 

But the next day Iran was still holding 
to the line that it had no connection to the 
hostage takers. Iran’s official Islamic Re- 
public News Agency quoted an unidenti 
fied foreign ministry official as saying 
Iran had refused a Bush message about 
the hostages sent via a third country 
“Since the content had nothing to do with 
Iran,” the news agency quoted the official 
as saying, “the message was not accept- 
ed.” Tehran’s denials were contradicted 
by an Israeli intelligence report claiming 
that Obeid had confessed that Hizballah’s 


lerrorist activities were directed by the 
Iranian Beirut and 
Damascus 


embassies in 


Even so, Rafsanjani’s earlier words of 


conciliation toward a nation the Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini labeled the Great Satan in- 
dicate a major change since Khomeini’s 
death in June. Rafsanjani appears to have 
moved with surprising quickness to con- 
solidate his leadership against challenges 
from more radical mullahs, particularly 
Interior Minister Ali Akbar Mohtashami. 


Nation 


| Hizballah in Lebanon. There are signs 
that the new President is also gaining 
influence over Hizballah, as he must if he 
is to deliver on any promises to help in the 
hostage situation. When Hizballah lead- 
ers went to Tehran several weeks ago to 
express their condolences over Khomei 
ni’s death, they reported directly to 
Rafsanjani. He is believed to have dis- 
patched his own men to Lebanon to bring 
into line pockets of Hizballah, including 
those loyal to Obeid, that still support 


But it is still far too early for the 
U.S. to draw firm conclusions about 
Rafsanjani, Virtually everything in the 
region is so riddled with confusion that 
no one last week could say for sure 
whether Higgins was executed on Mon- 
day, as his captors claimed, or months 
ago and the tape of his execution saved 
for use at a later advantageous moment 
It was not even certain that it was Hig- 
gins whose body was shown in the tape 
Forensic experts at the FBI were careful- 


the principal link between Tehran and 


Mohtashami 





Higgins and former Defense Secretary Weinberger in 1986 


“A Stupid Posting” 


hen Marine Lieut. Colonel William Higgins became 

the top-ranking American officer in the United Na- 
tions’ observer group in Lebanon in June 1987, he had Just 
completed a two-year stint as one of two military assistants 
to Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger. He had been able 
to see almost every classified document that crossed Wein- 
berger’s desk. U.S. officials think Higgins was kidnaped 
simply because he was an American and not because of his 
background. But the fact that he had so recently served ina 
sensitive Pentagon job clearly increased the danger to Hig- 
gins once he fell into unfriendly hands. “He knew a great 
deal,” says Weinberger. “He went with me to meetings on 
the progress of new weapons, meetings with foreign Minis 
ters of Defense.” 

By 1987, when the posting in Lebanon opened, Higgins 
Was anxious to get back to the field. No rule barred an offi- 
cer with Higgins’ top clearances from taking the job. But 
eight months after his arrival in Lebanon, he was kidnaped 
by Hizballah gunmen near the port city of Tyre. His cap 
tors, who quickly found out that he had worked for Wein 
berger, charged him with being a spy. In a videotape re- 
leased a week after the kidnaping, Higgins appeared to 
have been physically abused 

Even as Higgins was being interrogated, however, the 
CIA and the Defense Intelligence Agency were preparing a 
damage assessment that concluded that information Hig- 
gins could give Hizballah was unlikely to harm US, securi- 
ty. He did not, for example, know the names of secret 
agents in the Middle East. No U.S. operations were 
changed as a result of the kidnaping. “The main danger 
was to Higgins,” says an official familiar with the report 

It was a stupid posting.” « 











ly measuring and comparing the 





In 1985 Cicippio wed a Lebanese woman and converted to Islam 


An Unlikely Target 


he situation for Americans in Lebanon was worsening 

in 1986, but Joseph Cicippio thought his low-profile 
position as acting comptroller of the American University 
of Beirut made him an unlikely target for terrorists. He was 
further protected, he believed, by his marriage to a Leba- 
nese woman and his conversion to Islam in 1985, Nonethe- 
less, as he left his campus apartment on Sept. 12, the Nor- 
ristown, Pa., native was ambushed by four gunmen of the 
Shrite Revolutionary Justice Organization, pistol-whipped 
and loaded into the trunk of a car. He was the second 
American to be abducted in Lebanon that week 

Since shortly after Cicippio’s disappearance, his broth 
er Thomas, 65, has kept a running tally on the front lawn of 
his Norristown home of the number of days Joseph has 
been in captivity. “I always felt the hostages were kept on 
the back burner,” says the retired postal worker. “I had no 
way of knowing what was happening.” 

Despite the danger, Cicippio, now 58, had genuinely 
enjoyed Beirut since he moved there in 1984. Educated at 
Rutgers University and the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School, he gave up a 25-year banking career in 
the late 1970s, after the breakup of his first marriage, to 
work as a shipping manager in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. Fol- 
lowing a four-year stint as an employee of an oil cartel in 
London, Cicippio accepted the job at the American Uni- 
versity in June 1984. “None of us wanted him to g0, but he 
had made up his mind,” said his brother 

Cicippio has seven children from his first marriage. In 
1985 he wed Elham Ghandour, 35, a secretary at the 
American embassy in East Beirut. The couple had report- 
edly discussed leaving the war-torn city only weeks before 
Cicippio was kidnaped a 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


The Courage of Restraint 


H e cul short a cross-country speaking tour in Chicago, grunting to his staff, “I 
just know it is the right thing to do,” and hurried home to Washington to 
confront his first hostage crisis as President. He jumped off his helicopter Marine 
One onto the South Lawn of the White House. Walking in the fetid summer air 
toward the Oval Office, he kicked an acorn lying on the drive, a small sign of 
George Bush’s frustration at finding himself caught in the terrorist web that hu- 
miliated his predecessors. That was about his only display of raw anger. 

He was facing the classic problem of men at the top: whether to heed the 
heart or the head. So far, he has taken the cerebral approach. That has pleased 
many leaders, who have praised the President for “the courage of restraint.” But 
at home Bush heard Pennsylvania’s Republican Senator Arlen Specter call the 
US. response “pitiful.” 

Our measure of a leader's courage, which in the end can raise a President to 
greatness or terminate his political life, is far more complicated than it used to be. 
“Most of the Presidents we eu- 
logize are those who acted 
dramatically in crisis,” said 
Roger Porter last week. Porter 
is a Harvard scholar on the 
presidency, on loan as the 
President's economic-and- 
domestic-policy adviser, thus 
being granted a rare chance to 
witness the chemistry of lead- 
ership. “We have tended to 
equate success and action We 
sometimes confuse action 
with accomplishment. A Pres- 
ident is instantly under enor- 
mous pressure to ‘do some- 
thing.’ It is vitally important 
for him to have his emotions 
under control.” 

Bush’s approach is cer- 
tainly not rooted in scholarship but in a remarkable range of close-in experience 
with dozens of terrorist acts over the past two decades. Press Secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater, between lengthy jousting with the alerted journalists, recalled being 
with Vice President Bush in Paris in 1985, when the TWA Flight 847 hostages 
were being driven from Lebanon to Syria to be released. “Now, Marlin,” said 
Bush in a cool and level voice, “tell me once again why I should appear on Face 
the Nation just at this moment. And remember, if that caravan turns and goes 
back to Beirut, your career is finished.” Bush was restrained and cautious on TV. 
The vehicles, after a heart-stopping pause, came through. 

The President deliberately held his crisis meetings in the Cabinet Room, not 
the Situation Room, known for its combat decisions. “Remember, Jim Baker and 
Admiral Crowe and I have sat through a lot of these situations in the past years,” 
Bush told the others around the table. He kept to his schedule, including an out- 
door barbecue for members of Congress and their spouses. He best defined his 
approach when the congressional leaders flanked him one evening. “We are not 
going to heighten anticipation about what the United States response may be,” 
he said. “Rather, we want to take a prudent approach.” 

Whether deliberate or not, Bush seems to have developed a new pattern of 
reaction for these events. His calls to a dozen heads of state and his orders to am- 
bassadors and military commanders set in motion literally hundreds of probes 
and pressures to pinch off the terrorist acts, perhaps the most comprehensive net- 
work ever stitched together so quickly and so quietly. That is much harder work 
than going to war, and the returns are not yet in. The use of force may still be the 
only effective answer. Bush’s exercise of power is another experiment in the new 
world that he inherited and that continues to evolve before our eyes. 
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Cerebral approach: Bush at White House barbecue 
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| a full confession of espionage activities. 


tures of the man in the videotape with 
photographs of the captured Marine. 

If it was Higgins, both the CIA and Is- 
raeli intelligence—as well as Bush—be- 
lieve he was killed much earlier than last 
week. Intelligence specialists point to a 
number of anomalies that make them 
doubt his captors’ account of when and 
how he died. For one thing, Higgins’ cap- 
tors announced last December that he 
had been sentenced to death after making 





For another, the figure in the video- 
tape showed no physical signs of hanging. 
such as bulging eyes and extruding 
tongue. He was dressed in a parka or 
sweater, which seems unlikely in the mid- 
dle of a Middle East summer. 

In addition, although his captors 
claimed to have dumped his body near a 
hospital in Syrian-controlled territory in 
Beirut, no trace of Higgins has been 
found there. Marrack Goulding, U.N. 
Under Secretary-General of Special Po- 
litical Affairs, met in Beirut last week 
with Shi'ite leaders and Iranian embassy 
personnel in an effort to recover Higgins’ 
body. Though the effort failed, Goulding 
later told reporters in Damascus that 
there was “optimism in the air” in Beirut 
about the release of hostages. 

Last week Israeli Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin laid out his unflinching 
quid pro quo for hostage trades in Leba- 
non. “We must have commanders and 
leaders of the terror organizations,” he 
said. “Only when they are in our hands 
can we move [them] to exchange prison- 
ers.’ Jerusalem has not hesitated to resort 
to kidnaping in the past. In 1983 Israeli 
troops in Beirut kidnaped the nephew 
of Ahmed Jabril, head of the P.F.L.P. 
General Command and later the suspect- 
ed mastermind of the bombing of Pan 
Am Flight 103. Two years later Israel 
swapped the captured nephew—and 
1,150 Palestinians held in Israeli pris- 
ons—for three Israeli soldiers held by 
Jabril 

The U.S. has also resorted to kidnap- 
ing of a sort, most famously during the 
1985 midair interception of the Achille 
Lauro hijackers by fighter planes. In Sep- 
tember 1987 FBI agents lured suspected 
terrorist Fawaz Younis into international 
waters off Cyprus, arrested him aboard a 
U.S. vessel and flew him to Andrews Air 
Force Base for eventual trial and impris- 
onment. For the most part, however, the 
US. has adopted a waiting posture, which 
critics charge has degenerated into a pre- 
scription for inaction 

What else should the U.S. be doing? 
Three years ago, a White House task 
force on terrorism chaired by then Vice 
President Bush recommended limited 
and well-defined military retaliation in a 
hostage crisis if all other means failed 
“(The panel] would not approve of wan- 
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ton destruction of human life in order 
to show some muscle.” said Bush in intro- 
ducing the report. Armed force would be 
used only “where it can be surgically 
done.” 

As a result of task-force recommen- 
dations, the State Department was desig- 
nated as the lead agency in combating 
terrorism, with responsibility for coordi- 
nating other Government departments 
At the CIA, a new covert counterterrorism 
force was set up to combine intelligence 
from other groups such as the National 
Security Agency and the armed forces 
Any raid to rescue the hostages would re- 
quire pinpointing where they are held, 
but the ability of U.S. intelligence to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the hostages is 
still limited. Terrorist cells are small, of- 





ten based on family ties, and very hard to 
crack. The killing of two of the CIA’s top 
Middle East operatives, former hostage 
William Buckley and Robert Ames, se- 
verely crippled what little was left 
of any USS. intelligence network in the 
region 

American officials think they know 
the locations among which the hostages 
are moved, like peas in a giant, high- 
stakes shell game. But even if they were 
found, their guards would be likely to kill 
them before the rescuers could prevent 
it. “We've considered going in for the 
hostages time and time again for years,” 
senior Administration official 
“But it’s just an exceptionally difficult en- 
vironment in which to operate.” Indeed, 
the U.S. reportedly knew where Higgins 
was for several months last year, but 
Ronald Reagan refused the Pentagon's 
pleas to be allowed to go in after him be- 
cause of the risk that the remaining hos- 


says a 
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tages would be killed in retaliation 

A commando raid might not be pos- 
sible even if Bush ordered one. The U.S 
still lacks special units trained for anti- 
terrorist warfare. Though Congress has 
mandated the establishment of a Special 
Operations Forces Command, the sepa- 
rate services refuse to cooperate—the 
Navy, for instance, will not assign SEAL 
units to the force—and Congress has not 
funded equipment like new MC-130 
Combat Talon attack aircraft needed to 
drop commandos in enemy territory 

The U.S. has met with only limited 
success when it tried using more conven- 
tional forces to hit back at terrorists 
When Jimmy Carter dispatched Marine 
helicopters to rescue the embassy hos- 
tages in 1980, the result was wreckage in 


Yes 
No 


the desert. Bombing runs over Lebanon 
in 1983 resulted in the capture of a naval 
aviator, Lieut. Robert Goodman, who 
was later retrieved by Jesse Jackson 
Only the snatching of the Achille Lauro 
hijackers and perhaps the 1986 bombing 
of Libya could be considered effective in 
reducing terrorist activity 

There is littke support in the Penta- 
gon for a military response this time 
“What are we supposed to hit?” an ad- 
miral asked last week. For the most part, 
the group has no major command cen- 
ters outside heavily populated districts 
where an American strike would be sure 
to result in many civilian casualties 

A military strike against Iran would 
probably doom US. hopes to build 
bridges to Tehran. Any American mili- 
tary action could isolate Washington 
from Arab countries just as the US. is 
engaged in the delicate process of urging 
Israel and the Palestinians to negotiate a 
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Should the U.S. 
bomb targets in 
tran because of 
Iran's link to 
the Lebanese 
kidnapers? 


Telephone potl of 500 adult 
Americans taken for TIME/CNN 


error is plus or minus 4.5%. 


mw BIGSTICK 

U.S. warships like the 
Coral Sea moved within 
striking distance 





peaceful settlement concerning the occu- 
pation of the West Bank. Such action 
would also play directly into the hands of 
Israeli hard-liners. On Friday P.L.O. lead- 
er Yasser Arafat opened a congress in 
Tunis of Al Fatah, the P.L.O.’s chief guer- 
rilla group, the first such meeting since 
1980. The discussions may prove critical 
because Arafat’s public declarations call- 
ing for negotiations with Israel have 
brought him under increasing pressure 
from more extreme elements in the P.L.O 

Though the bombing of Pan Am 


Flight 103 in December caused the | 
number of US. terrorist victims last 
year to shoot up sharply, hijackings and | 


kidnapings have actually decreased in 
recent years. A surge of terrorist inci- 
dents was expected after the downing of 
the Iranian Airbus by 
the U.S.S. Vincennes 
last July, but it did not 
take place. French 
hostages in Lebanon 
were released last year 


with the intervention 
of Iran 
45% But hopeful trends 
45% do little to help the 


remaining hostages 
Some Administration 
officials are pessimistic 
about the prospects for 
a deal as long as one of 
Hizballah’s priorities 
remains the release of 
15 members of a close- 
ly affiliated Shi‘ite 
fundamentalist group 
called Al Dawa (the 
Call). The 15 are im- 
prisoned in Kuwait for 
a series of 1983 bomb 
attacks on the U.S 
and French embassies 
there. Kuwait has 
stoutly refused Al Dawa’s demands for 
the release of the prisoners, some of 
whom are relatives of Hizballah leaders 
Said a close Bush adviser: “There’s a 
family tie there, so I would be surprised 
if anyone could cook a deal that could 
get all our hostages released.” 

In the end, even agility, patience and 
firmness may not be enough to thread a 
way through the thicket of obstacles that 
block freedom for the hostages. For all 
George Bush’s best efforts last week, the 
only things certain for now are that he 
has headed off another terrible execution 
and heard some encouraging words from 
Iran’s new leaders. Yet after a decade of 
and frustration, the President 
and the American public may be willing 
to settle for such small steps while 
they strain to see, through the latest sig- 
nals from Tehran, at least a glimmer of 
hope Reportedby Dan Goodgame and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington and Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem 
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ago, for example. And currently leads them to 


keep crash-testing new cars in the laboratory at 
the rate of one every 17 working hours, in search 
of further refinements 


And out in the real world, where such 


engineering efforts are finally judged, it leads 
the thinking luxury-car buyer to think rather 
highly of Mercedes-Benz. 

For more safety information, or the name of 


your nearest authorized dealer, call 1-800-762-3001 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
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Can Pro-Choicers Prevail? 








Roman general once said 

he could live without a 
friend but not without an ene- 
my. The same assertion could 
be made about the women’s 
movement, which won just 
enough concessions in the 
1960s and *70s to induce a sense 
of complacency. A new genera- 
tion of college-educated wom- 
en, having never witnessed a fe- 
male Phi Beta Kappa being told 
to make the coffee, considered 
radical feminism as outdated as 
Gloria Steinem’s aviator glass- 
es. By the presidential cam- 
paign of 1988, George Bush 
could flirt with the idea of recri- 
minalizing abortion, knowing 
the women’s movement was not 
strong enough to retaliate at the 
polls. 

Now the movement may be 
getting a jolt from a hostile Su- 
preme Court, whose ruling in 
the case of Webster v. Repro- 
ductive Health Services permits 
| the states to place new restric- 
tions on abortion. “Before 
Webster,” says Susan Carroll, a 
political scientist with Rutgers 
University’s Center for the 
American Woman in Politics, 
“there was a very real assump- 
tion, especially among college 





NOW President Molly Yard, right, leading pro-choice rally 


Feminists squabble over strategy jor protecting abortion rights 
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| sion to study the idea, a frequent inside- 
| the-Beltway prelude to deep-sixing it. 
The real cause of the infighting is 
that there is no agreement on how to sell 
| abortion rights to a wider audience. 
While most polls show that a 
majority of Americans favor a 
woman's right to terminate an 
unwanted pregnancy, they also | 
show that a large segment of 
the public believes abortion is 
murder, and it is difficult to 
build a political movement that 
can accommodate those con- 
tradictory beliefs. Pro-choice | 
adherents range from those 
who believe in abortion on de- 
mand to those who could sup- 
port some regulations. The lat- 
ter, larger group is not likely to 
be drawn by NOW’s call to ex- 
pand the Bill of Rights (one 
new amendment would guar- 
antee abortion, another would 
protect all sexual preferences) 
Pro-choice moderates are 
trying to deliver a more nu- 
anced message, stressing the 
idea that the realities of wom- 
en’s lives can make abortion a 
necessary evil. But pro-choicers 
may have to moderate still fur- 
ther to attract broader support. 
“Every piece of data I've seen 
shows that parental consent 
[for a teenager seeking an abor- 
tion] is where the yuppies come 
home to the pro-life side,” says 
Republican strategist Vincent 
Breglio. “They say if you need 
parental consent to get your ap- 
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students, that the battle was 
over.” That assumption is no 
longer valid 

With one of feminism’s most cher- 
ished gains in danger, the ranks of wom- 
en’s organizations are swelling. In the 
months since the Supreme Court decided 
| that it would hear the Webster case, the 
National Organization for Women and 
the National Abortion Rights Action 
League each signed up 50,000 new mem- 
bers. NARAL added $1 million to its coffers 
in July alone. NOW President Molly Yard 
vows to make every politician confront 
the question “Are you for the right of a 
woman to control her reproductive life?” 
Says political analyst William Schneider 
“In abortion the women’s movement has 
an issue that could enable them to break 
into the mainstream.” 

Maybe. But six weeks after the Web- 
ster decision, pro-choice forces may be 
squandering their newfound energy in a 
debilitating squabble. One divisive issue is 
whether to stage another abortion-rights 
megamarch on Washington, like the one 
that drew at least 400,000 to the nation’s 
capital last April, or to direct the energy 
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Some critics see a danger in the “politics of ‘screw you.’ ” 


| and money required to mount such a co- 


lossal demonstration toward the more 
productive but less mediagenic grass- 
roots political organizing 

Another conflict arose at NOW’s con- 
vention in Cincinnati three weeks ago, 
when delegates unanimously approved 
the notion of starting a third party around 
the woolly notions of sexual, environmen- 
tal and economic freedom. Hearing that, 
NARAL executive director Kate Michel- 
man interrupted her vacation in New 
Hampshire to criticize the third-party 
idea as “counterproductive.” A pro- 
choice strategist dismissed Yard's notion 
as the “politics of ‘screw you.’ ” Schneider 
agrees: “You punish your friends without 
blocking your enemies.” 

Yard brushes off the criticism as so 
much “inside-the-Beltway mentality from 
people too closely tied to the Democratic 
Party establishment.” Though she com- 
plains that she is “fed up” with both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, Yard has toned 
down NOW’s third-party talk, insisting 


| that all she has done is set up a commis- 
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pendix out, why not for an 
abortion?” 

Despite their feuding, pro-choice 
forces scored a victory last week. Ignoring 
a threatened veto from George Bush, the 
House of Representatives voted 219 to 
206 to permit the District of Columbia to | 
spend public money for abortions, ending 
nine straight years of House votes tighten- 
ing control over such spending. But Dem- 
ocratic pollster Harrison Hickman cau- 
tions against reading too much into that 
triumph: “Pro-choicers have to be very 
careful. Abortion does not cut clean; it 
cuts a very jagged edge across parties and 
belief systems.” Yet some feminist leaders 
seem delighted by the prospect of return- 
ing to the barricades. Addressing the Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus in St 
Paul last week, former Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug predicted that abortion will 
be “the Viet Nam of this nation for young 
people everywhere,’ a troublesome analo- 
gy for those who believe that abortion is a 
moral issue requiring thoughtful, rea- 
soned discussion, not bitter confrontation 
in the street By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/ Washington | 























Fighting on 
Two Fronts 


Bennett's drug plan targets 
dealers—and casual users 


or a change, there was good news 

from the front lines in the nation’s 
seemingly intractable war on drugs. A 
new federal survey has found that casual 
drug use just may be winding down 

According to the 1988 survey on drug 
abuse commissioned by the Department 
of Health and Human Services, the num- 
ber of Americans using illicit drugs at 
least once a month dropped from 23 mil- 
lion in 1985 to 14.5 million last year. Even 
more striking, the number of cocaine us- 
ers has dropped an estimated 50%. “Illicit 
drug use remains much too high,” said 
DHHS Secretary Louis Sullivan. “But the 
dramatic declines [show that] attitudes 
are changing.” 

Still, the report offers little hope that 
the drug crisis will ease soon. The number 
of “intensive” (weekly) cocaine users is up 
a third, to 862,000 people; nearly 300,000 
of them may be using cocaine daily. Those 
estimates could be low, since the pollsters 
surveyed only households, not transients 
or people in hospitals and prisons. Said 
drug czar William Bennett: “We're now 
fighting two drug wars”: a manageable 
fight against casual users and a more in- 
tense battle against crack addiction. “On 
this second front,” he added grimly, “we 
are not winning.” 

Bennett's national anti- 
drug strategy, to be an- 
nounced formally on Sept. 5, 
will propose federal grants 
= of $200 million to state and 
local police agencies for 
$ reclaiming crack-infested 
neighborhoods. Federal 
law-enforcement efforts 
would focus on the hubs of 
the drug-importation and -wholesaling 
industry: Miami, Los Angeles, New York 
City, Houston and the U.S.-Mexican 
border 

But Bennett also fervently advocates 
getting tough on casual users, through 
punishments from boot camp to commu- 
nity service to the loss of driver’s licenses 
and student loans. “In many ways, the ca- 
sual user is a more significant carrier of 
problems than the addict,” he says. “That 
person by example often suggests that you 
can do drugs and be O.K..” 

Bennett's plan could cost as much as 
$1 billion the first year. Where will the 
money come from? Most congressional 
drug-war hawks are withholding final 
judgment on his strategy until they see the 
bottom line. Last week Bennett would not, 
or could not, come up with answers a 











Lucas testifying at his nomination hearing: woeful ignorance of the basics 





Politics and Double Standards _ 


A Senate committee rejects another Bush appointee 


he sentiment was laudable, but its 

source was a surprise. There, arguing 
for the nomination of a black attorney to 
the Federal Government's top civil rights 
position, sat South Carolina Republican 
Strom Thurmond, who had once de- 
clared, “There’s not enough troops in the 
Army to break down segregation and ad- 
mit the Negro into our homes, our eating 
places, our swimming pools and our the- 
aters.”’ His current rationale: “It seems to 
me that we ought to give this black mana 
chance. Years ago, minorities didn’t have 
a chance.” 

Thurmond’s astonishing plea for equal 
opportunity failed to sway a majority of 
the Democratic-controlled Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Twice the committee 
deadlocked, 7 to 7, on sending the nomi- 
nation to the full Senate, effectively 
killing the appointment of William Lucas, 
61, as Assistant Attorney General for Civ- 
il Rights. Republican committee mem- 
bers denounced the votes as bigoted and 
based on a double standard. Lucas was 
turned down, said Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh in an angry statement, as a 
“result of raw politics.” 

Was that really the case? During two 
days of hearings on his nomination, a co- 
alition of civil rights organizations as- 
sailed Lucas for his lack of qualifications 
The former FBI agent and Republican 
candidate for Governor of Michigan con- 
ceded that he “was new to the law.” A 
practicing attorney for only two years, he 
had never tried a case, written a brief or 
argued an appeal. Most damaging, Lucas 
displayed a woeful ignorance of basic civil 
rights issues. Asked about the distinction 
between de facto (actual) and de jure (le- 
gal) segregation, Lucas drew a blank. “If 
it had been a white man who had been 
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nominated who had the same _ back- 
ground,” said Alabama Democrat Howell 
Heflin, “he wouldn't have gotten any- 
where. I think the fact that Mr. Lucas was 
black caused more consideration to be 
given to him.” 
Double standards have, in fact, played 
a role in the Judiciary Committee's han- 
dling of the Administration’s choices for 
important Justice Department posts. In 
July, Robert B. Fiske, a New York law- 
yer, was forced to withdraw his nomina- 
tion as Deputy Attorney General. Rea- 
son: conservative Republicans led by 
Thurmond complained that Fiske, a high- 
ly experienced prosecutor, was too liberal 
There was another element of hypoc- 
risy in the Republican complaints. As Lu- 
cas’ proponents are well aware, there is no 
such thing as an apolitical political ap- 
pointment. The Bush Administration, 
which hopes to attract more black voters 
to the G.O.P., certainly had that goal in 
mind when it selected a black for the civil 
rights post. It has not ruled out giving Lu- 
cas a “recess appointment” to the job 
while Congress is out of session, which 
would allow him to serve until the end of 
1990 without being confirmed. But if the 
Administration goes that route, it is sure 
to anger the Senate, endangering the 
President's future appointments and pro- 
posals, When the Senate returns after La- 
bor Day, the President and his Attorney 
General face another firefight over the 
nomination of Clarence Thomas, the ul- 
traconservative black chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, to the federal appeals court in 
Washington. That battle might 
| Thurmond another opportunity to cast 
himself as a sanctimonious champion of 
civil rights —By Nancy Traver/Washington 
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A generation late, civil rights protests arrive in Dallas 


D allas summers are usually notable for 
their scorching heat and blinding 
sun. This season the city is being treated 
to a spectacle that seems a throwback to 
an earlier age: small bands of angry civil 


and disrupting public gatherings in an ef- 
fort to gain a greater voice at city hall. 
The immediate focus of the 
protests is a plan for restruc- 
turing the city council, put 
forward by Mayor Annette 
Strauss and the city council, 
that will be voted on in a spe- 
cial election this weekend. But 
black and Hispanic leaders say 
something more fundamental 
is also taking place. The civil 
rights movement that swept 
the South a generation ago 
somehow bypassed Dallas. 
Now, fueled by population 
| shifts that have made blacks, 
Hispanics and Asians nearly 
half the population, the move- 
ment has finally arrived. Vows 
County Commissioner John 
Wiley Price, a black: “We're 
| not going to sit back and let an 
Anglo minority continue to control most 
of the power.” 

Such sentiments are a far cry from the 
compliant attitudes of black leaders 20 
years ago. To preserve racial harmony, 
the ruling white establishment offered to- 
ken gains and piecemeal concessions. But 
the price for blacks was a slow pace to- 
ward integration. The city remains a bas- 
tion of housing segregation, with most 














MACK'S COMEBACK. Once a 
powerful aide to deposed House 
Speaker Jim Wright, John Mack 
| has been a pariah since last May, 
when the press dredged up his con- 
viction for stabbing and savagely 
beating a young Virginia woman in 
1973. Mack has now opened up his 
own Washington lobbying firm, but 
business is slow in coming. Former 
Democratic Party chairman John 
White has been trying to steer work 
in Mack’s direction, but says that so 
far, “I haven't been able to find any 
clients for him.” 





NEW BEGINNING. In Ho Chi Minh City (formerly Sai- 
gon), the cigarette vendor on the corner may once have 
been a high-ranking government official. Broken in body 
and spirit after more than a decade of “re-education” in 





rights demonstrators marching, rallying | 


blacks living south of the downtown busi- 
ness district and most whites to the north 
Black leaders are pressing for more seats 
on the eleven-member city council, where, 
despite their 30% share of the population, 
they hold but two positions; Hispanics 
(16%) and Asians (2%) have none 
Strauss concedes that minorities are 





Atacity council meeting, protesters wear chains symbolizing slavery 


Afar cry from the compliant attitudes of 20 years ago 


underrepresented on the city council, 
which has eight members chosen from 
single-member districts and two others 
(plus the mayor) elected from the city at 
large. She and the council have proposed 
a system of ten single districts, with four 
other members to be picked from large ar- 
eas of the city 
This so-called quadrant plan has 
| enraged nonwhite opponents, who con- 


Grapevine 





Before the fall: John Mack meets with Wright 








tend that at-large voting is stacked 
against minorities because of the 
higher costs of mounting campaigns. 
Charges black Councilman Al Lips- 
comb: “It's a scheme to preserve Anglo | 
business and political power.” He and 
others contend that Strauss, who was 
twice elected with heavy black and 
Hispanic support, sold out to the Anglo 
establishment and then conspired to 
keep a minority proposal for all single- 
member districts off the ballot. 

Strauss insists that having some broad, 
citywide perspective on the council is es- 
, sential, “in contrast to having 
= people that are singularly con- 
= cerned about their own dis- 
: tricts.” The mayor's supporters 
are also counting on _ splits 
among minorities. Some His- 
panics, for example, see no 
great benefits to more single 
districts because their popula- 
tion is not concentrated in any 
particular neighborhood. 

With the backing of the Es- 
tablishment and a $150,000 war 
chest that is ten times the size of 
the opposition’s, Strauss’s forces 
seem likely to win. If not, she 
warns, Dallas could be in for a 
period of uncertainty that it 
cannot afford. The city is con- 
fronted with a shrinking tax 
base and a looming budget 
shortfall. “There's a need for change to en- 
sure fair government,” says Strauss. “If we 
don’t do this, there’s a pretty good chance 
the courts will do it for us.” In fact, a federal 
trial set for September seems to guarantee a 
prolonged period of discord. Two unsuc- 
cessful black office seekers are demanding 
exactly what minority activists could not get 
on the ballot: a system of all single-member 
districts By Richard Woodbury/Dallas 














» Communist prison camps, many 
former South Vietnamese bureau- 
4 crats and army officers have been 
2 set free in the past three years. In 
; an agreement signed in Hanoi last 
week, more than 20,000 Vietnam- 
ese will soon be permitted to re- 
« settle in the U.S. The pact, says 
* American negotiator Robert Fun- 
= seth, “starts healing a big untreat- 
> ed wound left by the war.” 


> HYPERACTIVITY. House major- 
ity leader Dick Gephardt wants to 
be out front on every issue, but his 


frantic pace makes him seem unfocused. In just one fast- 
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paced week last month, he called for detailed study papers 
on future space exploration, capital gains and the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution on flag burning. 
Sighed an exhausted aide: “He’s hard on his staff.” 


























1914: The Kew Observatory certifies 


Rolex as the first wristwatch in history 
ever to outperform the pocketwatch. 


1926: The world’s first truly 


water-and-shockproof watch is created 











when Rolex sculpts the revolutionary ‘ a 
Oyster case from a solid block of metal. 


“ 


An early example of the revolutionary Rolex Oyster: 


1997:...,.  Lhetest of time. 


Gleitze swims the English his bathyscaphe never misses a minute. 
“© SWIMS inglis 


Channel wearing her 1973: ; ; 
Rolex Ovster. Both swim- e Neither searing heat nor 


violent sandstorms can stop Tom 
Sheppard and his Rolex Oyster on 





mer and watch emerge 
in France functioning flawlessly. 


1935 Auto racer Sir 


Malcolm Campbell and 
his Rolex Perpetual 
speed to a new 
world record of 
300 miles an hour. 








their historic Sahara crossing. 


1986: Using only a 


sextant and a Rolex 





Chronometer for 
navigation, the Steger 
Expedition reaches the 
North Pole by dogsled. 
ODS ti slivaitidteathvcxsedidun’ —_ 
teamwork on Rolex Chronometers, Sir Ag 1987: The Wakulla Springs 
Edmund | lillary ay Expedition, led by Dr. Bill Stone, 
climbs to the km relies on the Rolex Sea-Dweller, as 
summit of Mt. 










: divers explore over 4,200 feet of 
Everest, the . 
worlds high- 
est peak. 


1960 * Dr. Jacques Piccard 


breaks the world record with 
a 35,000-foot deep-sea dive. 
The Rolex Oyster strapped to 


underwater tunnels. 


1989: After proving itself in 


the air, on the land, and under 





we as 








the sea for 63 years, the Rolex 
Oyster awaits the discovery of 
» - new worlds to conquer. 
=— wW 


GMT-Master Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in stainless steel. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 816, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5585. 
© 1989 Rolex Watch USA,, Ine. 
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1 CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH ANNOUNCES 


TOTALLING *1500 ON 
PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE & HORIZON: 


PLUS MORE GREAT SAVINGS ON OTHER NEW ‘89s! 
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CHRYSLER LEBARON COUPE 
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HURRY IN TO SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 
DEALER NOW! 
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| | *Sundance and Horizon($750 + $750 = $1500)onnew dealer stock. ** Total savings based on factory cash backon new 
| 
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Option package discounts are also available with low financing offers. t7 year or 70,000 mile limited warranty covers engine, powertrain, lymouti 
and against outer body rust-through. See copy of this limited warranty at dealer. Some restrictions apply 








TEXAS 
Runway Rap 
Session 


At another time and place the 
conversation might have been 
considered typical banter 
among co-workers. As they pre- 
pared to take off from Dallas last 
August, the crew of a Delta Air 
Lines 727 joked about subjects 
ranging from Marilyn Quayle’s 
looks (“She looks like she’s from 
Texas. She's got that horseface”’) 
to Jesse Jackson's presidential 
campaign (“It’s scary that some- 
one like that could get as far as 
he did”) to the power of the news 
media (“They're such vultures 

.. they're too powerful”) and 
| the dating habits of flight atten- 


Magnified photo of a deer tick 
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Wreckage of Delta Air Lines 727 that crashed last August, killing 14 people 


dants (“In case we crash, so the 
media would have some kind of 
a juicy tidbit”), Moments later, 
the plane crashed, killing 14 
people. The crew had apparent- 
ly failed to extend the aircraft's 
wing flaps properly 

The runway rap session 
came to light last week after a 
Dallas TV station asked a state 


MICHIGAN 


Fatal 
Overreaction 


Though it is rarely fatal, can 
be controlled by antibiotics 
and struck only 5.000 people 
nationwide last year, Lyme 
disease has become as dreaded 
as the black plague. Two 
weeks ago, the hysterical over- 
reaction to the tick-borne af- 


judge for a copy of the tape 
from the plane’s cockpit voice 
recorder. The National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, which 
had released a highly censored 
transcript of the conversa- 
tion, asserted that disclosure of 
the entire conversation might 
hamper investigations of air- 
line disasters. The Air Line Pi- 


fliction reached a new peak. 
Obsessed with fear that he had 
contracted Lyme disease when 
he was bitten by ticks on fur- 
trapping expeditions over the 
years and then passed it along 
to his spouse, a 73-year-old 
man killed his wife and then 
himself with a twelve-gauge 
shotgun in their East Detroit 
home 

Charles Bodeck, a retired 
autoworker, had been assured 





Savage's Suit 
Pursuit 


Before Congressman Gus Sav- 
age embarked on an official 
trip to China in 1986, a House 
staffer asked his top aide what 
the Illinois Democrat wanted 
to explore during the ten-day 
stay. “Tailored clothing,” she 
replied. What she meant was 








The well-dressed Congressman 


custom-made suits. Savage not 
only gave short shrift to the of- 
ficial meetings that were the 
ostensible purpose of his tour, 
but also cut short his visit so he 
could devote three days to 
sightseeing and fittings in 
Hong Kong and Seoul. Total 
cost of the 16-day junket, 
which also included Japan: 
$6,731, presumably not includ- 
ing his haberdashery bill 

The suit pursuit came to 
light when the State Depart- 
ment, alarmed by reports that 
the five-term Congressman 
had sexually accosted a Peace 
Corps volunteer during a fact- 
finding mission to Zaire last 
March, asked other embassies 
that have played host to Sav- 
age about his activities. Two 
congressional committees are 
now investigating the allega- 
tions. Considering the outcome 
of his foreign forays, Savage 
might want to consider stick- 
ing closer to home a 
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Pleased to meet you: posing with the most popular President 


King of 
Cardboard 


Ronald Reagan is generally re- 
garded as the most popular 
President in recent history. But 
according to Washington pho- 
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lots Association warned that 
pilots might disable their voice 
recorders to prevent future 
“invasion of their privacy” but 
later added that legislation to 
ban the release of tapes might 
be proposed instead. What jit- 
tery airline passengers were 
supposed to make of the crew's 
chitchat, noone could say. @ 


by doctors that he was not in- 
fected and that it is virtually 
impossible to pass the disease 
to another person. But Bodeck, 
described by relatives as a hy- 
pochondriac, did not believe 
them. When police found him, 
his mailbox was jammed with 
material describing the dis- 
ease. Police also found a slip 
confirming that Bodeck had an 
appointment next week for yet 
another Lyme-disease test. 


tographers who sell pictures of 
people posing with life-size 
cardboard cutouts of the Presi- 
dents, George Bush has sur- 
passed the Gipper. One day 
last week, for every 25 people 
who asked to pose with the 
Bush cutout, four opted for the 
cardboard Reagan & 
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@® SOVIET UNION 


Chipping Away at an Icon 








Even Lenin, long untouchable, is now coming in for some debunking 





BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


ladimir Ilyich Lenin, founder of 
VY the one-party Soviet dictatorship, 

believed that anyone who dis- 
agreed with him was an enemy who had 
to be ruthlessly smashed. He would not 
have hesitated a moment before arresting 
the members of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies who decided last 
week to form a legal opposition 
calling itself the Interregional 
Group. At a freewheeling confer- 
ence in Moscow’s House of Cine- 
ma, the new faction elected a col- 
lective leadership and adopted a 
platform that called for rewriting 
the Soviet Constitution to make 
the system safe for pluralism and 
basic civil rights. In a direct chal- 
lenge to Leninism, the central dog- 
ma of the Soviet Union, the orga- 
nizers agreed that the power to rule 
should be taken from the Commu- 
nist Party and handed to an elect- 
ed government. 

Such a profound alteration of 
the very foundations of the Soviet 
system would have been unthink- 
able even a year ago. But many So- 
viet citizens are thinking the un- 
thinkable these days. During his 
years of exile and his reign over 
the Soviet Union from 1917 to 
1924, Lenin formulated prescrip- 
tions for every aspect of the na- 
tion’s political, economic and so- 
cial conduct. Now even he, like so 
much else in this changing land, is 
being questioned. 

That was brought to vivid life 
by the Interregional Group. In the 
first issue of its new newspaper, 











The Interregional Group is staking 
out a program that would create some- 
thing akin to social democracy. Perhaps 
most daring, it proposes eliminating Arti- 
cle VI of the Constitution, which en- 
trenches the Communist Party as the 
“leading and guiding force” in all aspects 


| of the society. Dumping this provision 





Moscow Deputy Sergei Stankevich 
assured his colleagues that they no 
longer had to believe that organizing a 
political opposition was a crime against 
the state. A struggle among dissenting 
factions, he said, “is the only possible 
method of existence for a legislative 
body.” Counting absentees, 388 Deputies 
said they were willing to associate them- 
selves with this departure from Commu- 
nist rectitude. Though that is a distinct 
minority of the 2,250-member Congress, 
the surprising thing is that an opposition 
faction exists at all. 





would effectively reverse Lenin’s totali- 
tarian doctrine that the party must con- 
trol the state. 

The group’s members insist they are 
not so much an opposition faction as ar- 
dent advocates of perestroika eager to 
speed its implementation. Said Lenin- 
grad's representative Anatoli Sobchak: “I 
am not a member of the opposition; lama 
supporter of the struggle for a normal eco- 
nomic and political life in our country.” 
But there is a hint of criticism of current 





His portrait was once revered, lit by candles in office shrines 


A warning that a “new world requires a new philosophy.” 


as well as past party leaders. President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, said historian Yuri 
Afanasyev, an elected official of the 
group, “is justifiably regarded as the man 
who launched reform. But the time has 
passed when he can successfully remain 
the leader of perestroika and the leader 
of the nomenklatura,”’ the topmost ranks 
of the party. “He must make a 
choice.” Gorbachev responded at a 
Supreme Soviet session last week, 
referring to “provocative appeals” 
from some of the group’s members 
and criticizing their description of 
themselves as “left radicals.” He 
was uncertain “what good this will 
bring to our cause.” 

Questioning Gorbachev has 
become commonplace. Doing the 
same to Lenin, by far the more sac- 
rosanct of the two, has not. He was 
the intellectual father and revolu- 
tionary founder of the secular reli- 
gion that replaced the Russian Or- 
thodoxy uprooted by the militantly 
atheist Bolsheviks. His portrait, 
lighted by a candle, replaced icons 
on the walls of urban apartments 
and hung under the red bunting of 
the “Lenin corner” in schools and 
offices. His statue stood in thou- 
sands of city squares throughout 
the country, and toddlers went off 
to kindergarten wearing lapel pins 
with a photo of curly-haired Baby 
Lenin, age 4. 


dictators who followed him, Lenin 
was the man who gave legitimacy 
to their monopoly of power. As the 
self-ordained interpreter of Marx- 
ism, Lenin claimed that Commu- 
nist rule in backward Russia was 
the result of the iron laws of his- 
torical development, a scientific 
system that offered an infallible method 
for solving problems and planning the fu- 
ture. But with no formula for succession, 
each new Soviet leader could seek legiti- 
macy only by claiming to be the closest 
follower of the founder, Lenin. 

For the Soviet establishment to ques- 
tion Lenin’s authority openly is as dra- 
matic as it would be for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to question St. Peter's. 
Gorbachev tells the nation that it is in ap- 
palling shape and must be rebuilt. Among 


= . | 
Even more important to the 
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the causes of the crisis were the wholesale 
falsification of Soviet history and slavish 
adherence to old slogans. Politburo mem- 
ber Alexander Yakovlev, one of Gorba- 
chev's closest supporters, warned that a 
“new world requires a new philosophy” 
and that “subordination to dogma” offers 
no freedom 

The first historical attacks fell on Jo- 
seph Stalin, already a fallen idol for his 
ruthless rule from 1924 to 1953, which 
raised the system of militarized labor, 
centralized power and secret-police terror 
to its highest form. But Stalin was Lenin’s 
successor, and Soviet scholars are now ex- 
amining the continuities between them 

In the current issue of the academic 
journal Science and Life, Gavril Popov 
another leader of the new parliamentary 
Opposition, argues that Stalin was not a 
sudden short circuit in Soviet Commu- 
nism but the inheritor of Lenin's political 
program. Lenin’s attempt to abolish free 
markets made the use of force inevitable, 
writes Popov, and to carry it out the dicta 
tor created the Cheka, a secret-police 
force responsible only to the party 


uch rethinking began in earnest 

late last year with a groundbreak- 

ing series of articles in Science and 
Life by Alexander Tsipko, a scholar at a 
Moscow think tank. Tsipko saw the 
crimes of Stalin as an outgrowth of Le- 
nin’s ready use of guns and jails to enforce 
the party’s sole right to rule. Had he writ- 
ten such articles in pre-Gorbachev years 
prison would have been the next stop for 
Tsipko—and for Science and Life editor 
Igor Lagovsky as well. “We didn’t think 
about the problems we might face” by 
publishing, says Lagovsky. “We thought 
about the interest this would generate 

American experts find such revision 
ism a dramatic development. With es 
tablishment journals publishing criti 
cism of Lenin, says Dimitri Simes of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in Washington nothing about 
Communism ts sacred any longer in the 
Soviet Union.” Robert Legvold, director 
of Columbia University’s Harriman Insti- 
tute, does not expect Lenin to go from icon 
to archvillain. “Lenin will be given an hon 
orary place in Soviet history as the founder 
of the country.” says he. “Yet, just as U.S 
historians can show the warts of George 
Washington, Soviet historians will be able 
to do the same with Lenin 
The demythifying process, argues 

Nina Tumarkin, professor of history at 
Wellesley College and author of The Cult of 
Lenin, is necessary if the Soviet Union is to 
right itself. “Lenin is being brought down 
to earth to make way for the new myths of 
perestroika,” she says. If Gorbachev's po- 
litical reform is more than a myth and the 
government Is able to find its legitimacy in 
increased democracy, it might not need Le- 
nin anymore Reported by James Carney 
and Paul Hotheinz/Moscow 












































Baker in Paris: no role for the Khmer Rouge, unless Sihanouk keeps insisting 


America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


A Firm No to the Tiger 


f nothing else, the month-long international conference in Paris dramatizes 

the importance and complexity of events in Cambodia. After more than ten 
years of occupation, Vietnamese troops are due to pull out next month. At issue in 
Paris is what happens next—a new round of civil war or a coalition government? 
And should a coalition include the Khmer Rouge, the murderous ultra-Maoists 
whom the Vietnamese drove into the jungle? 

The Khmer Rouge’s principal backer is China. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
who also relies on Chinese patronage, is the overall leader of the resistance and 
likely to head any coalition. Although the Khmer Rouge slaughtered 40 of his 
relatives, Sihanouk, like the U.S., has given priority to getting the Vietnamese out 
of Phnom Penh, even if it means letting some Khmer Rouge back in. Also like 
the U.S., he is hoping it will be easier to neutralize the Khmer Rouge if some of 
them are running ministries rather than assassinating ministers. 

Hun Sen, the Prime Minister of the Vietnamese-sponsored regime, is ready to 
share power with Sihanouk but not with the Khmer Rouge—and for good reason: 
whether or not they are allowed into a coalition, they will certainly try to keep 
their camps and arms caches. Some level of fighting would go on. It is a question 
of whether the Khmer Rouge are granted government portfolios and political le- 
gitimacy along with their military strength. Attending the Paris conference last 
week, Secretary of State James Baker said, “The United States strongly believes 
that the Khmer Rouge should play no role in Cambodia's future.” That state- 
ment was an improvement on one he made in April, when he accepted the inclu- 
sion of the Khmer Rouge in a coalition as “‘a fact of life.” Last week he went on to 
say that American support for a new Cambodian government “will directly and 
inversely depend on the extent of Khmer Rouge participation.” 

Unfortunately Baker undercut the logic of his new position by saying that if 
Sihanouk insists on maintaining his unholy alliance with the Khmer Rouge, the 
US. will go along. Sihanouk, in turn, says he will continue to reserve a place for 
the Khmer Rouge in the coalition as long as the Chinese insist on it. So on this 
key issue, Washington is taking its lead from Beijing. The aging tyrants responsi- 
ble for the massacre in Tiananmen Square are, with American acquiescence, be- 
stowing respectability on the butchers responsible for the killing fields. 

It should be the other way around. The Bush Administration should be trying 
harder to get China—itself in need of some respectability these days—to abandon its 
most disgraceful clients. The U.S. should also withhold aid to Sihanouk until he 
breaks with the Khmer Rouge entirely. Perhaps, deprived of all international toler- 
ance, they will suffer defeats, lose their ability to recruit troops and fade into history. 

Baker implied that Hun Sen and his Vietnamese mentors are no better than 
the Khmer Rouge. The Secretary of State warned that the Cambodian people 
may “be forced to choose between being eaten by a tiger or devoured by a croco- 
dile.” But this parallel does not stand up. Hun Sen has been rebuilding the coun- 
try that the Khmer Rouge destroyed. If it ever comes to a hard choice between 
him and the Khmer Rouge, as indeed it might, the Cambodian people would 
without doubt choose Hun Sen. So should the U.S. a 
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JAPAN 


Same Old Story 


In the back room, party elders 
pick a fresh but docile leader 


ollowing its humiliating defeat in last 

month’s upper-house elections, Ja- 
pan’s ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
groped for ways to restore its scandal- 
ridden reputation. Last week the majority 
of the party threw its support behind a 
single candidate for Prime Minister, To- 
shiki Kaifu, 58, but it is doubtful whether 





his selection has done much to restore the | 


party’s honor. 

Right after the elections, the L.D.P. 
announced that it would select a new 
leader by ballot rather than through the 
kind of back-room parleying that brought 
Noboru Takeshita and Sousuke Uno to 
power, While party members nominated 
three candidates, senior power brokers re- 
verted to habit and backed Kaifu, a face- 
less and seemingly malleable Diet mem- 
ber, as Prime Minister. 

Kaifu is little known except for his 
oratorical talent and | 
his pleasant personal- 7 
ity. Those were exact- 
ly the qualifications 
that appealed to such ; 
influential L.D.P. 
members as Take- 
shita and former For- 
eign Minister Shin- 
taro Abe. They see 
Kaifu as young and 
attractive enough to 
appeal to the public 
but docile enough to heed his elders. 
Anyone more outspoken could threaten 
the delicate balance among the party’s 
four major factions, which operate like 
separate clubs and compete for Cabinet 
posts 

Kaifu, though regarded as a bright 
and rising legislator, boasts few achieve- 
ments during nearly three decades in the 
Diet, except for serving twice as Educa- 


Toshiki Kaifu 


| tion Minister. “He’s a good-natured per- 


son,” says Mitsuo Tomizuka, a former la- 
bor leader who once negotiated with 
Kaifu. “But I worry about whether he can 
lead people, whether he can assert 
independence.” 

The L.D.P. chieftains may like Kaifu’s 
marionette qualities, but the real test for 
the party will be the next elections for 
the lower house, which are expected 
within a year. The opposition parties 
were quick to decry Kaifu’s candidacy 
as a sign that the L.D.P. would not re- 
form itself along more democratic lines. 
The L.D.P. hopes that Kaifu, the star of 
his university debate team, will simply 
outspeak his opponents. a 
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On the surface, it isn’t always 
easy to tell one bank from anoth 
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The Hospital of 
the Future is 
looking at 


surgery ina 
new light— 
laser light. 


Georgia Baptist Pioneers 
New Laser Techniques 


Georgia Baptist 
Medical Center 


THE HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE IS NOW 
300 Boulevard, N.E. 

Atlanta, GA 30312 

653-INFO (653-4636) 


At Georgia Baptist Medical 
Center a tiny fiber conducting 
incredible laser energy is 
turning 10-day hospital stays 
into a matter of hours and 
dramatically slashing hospital 
bills. 

Vascular surgeons at 
Georgia Baptist were the first in 
the state to open blocked leg 
arteries with laser surgery. 

Georgia Baptist urologists 
were the first in the state to 
pulverize kidney stones with 
lasers and it won't be long until 
gallstones crumble under the 
same energy. 











Other physicians at 
Georgia Baptist are treating 
endometriosis, hemorrhoids, 
fertility problems, disorders of 
the eye and tumors of the brain, 
spinal column, intestines, 
bladder, liver, breasts, 
reproductive system, throat, 
mouth and vocal cords. 

Call us at 653-INFO for 
more information! That's 653- 
4636. We're using lasers to save 
you time, money, and . . . pain. 

There's no doubt about 
it—the future of surgery is 
lasers! And the future is bere at 
Georgia Baptist Medical Center. 








BRITAIN 


Is This Denis a Menace? 





Margaret Thatcher's husband stays popular by keeping “a pace 
behind her, old chap’—and by keeping his views quiet 


BY WILLIAMMADER LONDON 


4 August, 1989 
Dear Bill, 

The Boss has had it in for |Geoffrey 
Howe, then Foreign Minister] for quite a 
while, ever since he started going round 
saying he had invented Thatcherism 
It was only a matter of time before the 
throwing knife was heading for the spot 
between his shoulderblades Our 
scheme was to shift the little sod Howe 
out to Leader of the House, along with all 
the other deadbeats . . . | remember very 
clearly writing all this down and 
Margaret agreeing. My writing may have 
got a bit illegible towards teatime A 
few very stiff drinks later, we looked at 
the list and realised we'd forgotten the 
Foreign Office, so M. had to ring a little 
shopwalker figure called Mr. Major who 
not surprisingly couldn't believe his luck 
and will no doubt continue to embarrass 
us in the councils of the nations for many 
moons to come 

Yours over the eight, 
Denis 


F ten years, Britons have been re- 
galed with mock letters like this from 
Denis Thatcher, the husband of Britain's 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, to his 
mythical chum Bill in the satirical Lon- 
don magazine Private Eye. The pungent 
missives are all the more outrageous as 
they seem to capture Denis’ 
views and ripe turn of phrase 
with uncanny accuracy 

But in public life, Denis, 
as all Britain calls him, is dis- 
cretion personified. ‘So long 
as I keep the lowest possible 
profile, neither write nor say 
anything, I avoid getting into 
trouble,” he says. This rig- 
orously observed tenet has | 
helped establish Denis as a 
model consort and has won 


him popularity verging on 
admiration 
Lanky and white-haired, 


with a toothy grin and a nasal | 
honk of an accent, Denis has | 
become a cherished figure for 
his skillful maneuvers through 
the minefields of public life 
alongside his wife, or, as he 
would say with precision, “a 
pace behind her, old chap, a 
pace behind her.” He is mainly 
visible as the gracious host while 





Model consort, gracious host and 
a taste for “g & t” 








his wife conducts affairs of state. At 74, he 
seems eminently fit for the job: the back is 
still ramrod straight, the step springy, the 
mind clear as a bell. What keeps him in 
such excellent fettle? “Cigarettes and 
gin,” chuckles Denis 

His almost flawless public perfor- 
mance is all the more admirable for hid- 
ing his true nature: short-fused, outspo- 
ken, archconservative. As a senior British 
official who knows him well puts it, “He 
has all the prejudices of a white English- 
man of his age and social standing.” 
Notes a friend: “Denis calls a spade a 


bloody shovel, though these days he does 
it privately. It requires an almost superhu- 
man effort for him to keep the old mouth 
shut in public. Loyalty to Margaret and 
common sense make him do it.” 

Yet he’s not all duty. Denis’ taste for 
























“g & t” (gin and tonic), chums and golf is 


no secret. When he is not busy escorting 
his wife, he can frequently be spied on the 
exclusive golf course in Dulwich, the se- 
dately elegant London suburb where the 
Thatchers own a large, two-story brick 
house for their retirement. After a round, 
he invariably speeds off to the clubhouse 
for a natter and a snort. He even launched 
a popular campaign against slow golfers 
with the argument: “After all, the quicker 
you finish your round, the more time you 
will have for a pint.” 

Denis cheerfully cultivates his slightly 
farcical image, but behind it hides a 
shrewd, quick mind and a loyal, support- 
ive husband. “He is no intellectual,” saysa 
friend, “but he can size up people well and 
get to the core of things with uncanny 
speed. You don’t fool him easily.” Marga- 
ret relies heavily on Denis’ judgment and 
political instincts. “She gets the unvar- 
nished truth from him,” says Lord White- 
law, a longtime friend of the Thatchers’ 
“Sometimes she does not like what he tells 
her, but she knows he is totally on her side 
And he is also there,” adds Whitelaw, 
“when she wants to let off steam 
in privacy"—which is often 

Denis’ detractors argue that 
his influence on his wife merely 
reinforces her prejudices. He is 
frequently criticized for having 
an “empire mentality,” regarding 
the British as superior to all oth- 
ers. In private, Denis admits that 
he is guilty as charged 

Yet the rather old-fashioned 
Denis revels in his wife’s domi- 
nant role. “He is tremendously 
proud of what she has achieved,” 
explains a close friend. In fact, he 
was indirectly responsible for 
much of it. Born into a prosper- 
ous middle-class family, Denis 
studied industrial administration 
and accountancy. Married once 
before, he was already an estab- 
lished businessman, managing a 
chemicals company, with an exem- 
plary record as an artillery officer in 
World War II behind him, when he 
wed Margaret in 1951. He provided 
the financial stability she needed to 
launch her political career 

In the second-floor private flat at 

Downing Street, Denis leads an un- 
pretentious life. He drives a nonde- 
script blue Ford and occasionally 
drops in at a pub for a “tincture.” 
Pedestrians on London streets cften 
spot the familiar pinstripe-suited 
figure strolling jauntily along, um- 
brella tightly furled, trilby at a rak- 
ish angle. But to protect his privacy, 

| the British pretend not to recognize 
| him. And foreign tourists, who have 
| rarely noted Denis standing in the 
| background of all those state pho- 
tos, take him for just another elder- 








ly English toff. a | 
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Lining up at a butcher shop: if the new market policy fails to improve supplies of foodstuffs, consumer stoicism may evaporate 


POLAND 


To the Brink—and Back Again 


The Sejm barely agrees on a new Prime Minister as price hikes threaten trouble 


f politicians had their own Academy 
Awards, the statuette for cliff-hanger 
scenarios would certainly go to Po- 
land. Last week the Sejm, the governing 
lower house of Parliament, tackled the 
task of electing a Prime Minister to head 
the new government. President Wojciech 
Jaruzelski chose Interior Minister Czes- 
law Kiszczak for the post. But Kiszczak 
ran into such fierce resistance from both 
the Solidarity opposition and some legis- 
lators allied with the Communists that 
frantic politicking continued right down 
to the wire. Communist leaders pressured 
their rebellious allies within the 
United Peasant Alliance, offering 
important positions and threatening 
to retract privileges. The tactics paid 
off. When the vote was counted 
| Wednesday, Kiszczak emerged on 
top: 237 to 173, with ten abstentions 
Thus Poland once again strode 

to the brink of a political abyss, then 

| pulled back. Legislators opted to 
make the best of the bargain struck 
at the round-table talks three 
months ago, when Communist Party 
and Solidarity leaders agreed on the 
broad outlines of a program for 
achieving political pluralism and a 
more open economy. That meant, 
among other things, a continuation 
of Communist Party rule. Accep- 
| tance of the scheme has been grudg- 
ing at best, and its future course is 
| anything but certain. The delicate 
| political balance is threatened by 
radicals within Solidarity who are 
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itching to leave the opposition benches 
and lay claim to the popular mandate the 
trade union won in the June 4 legislative 
elections, when it captured all 161 seats 
open to it in the Sejm and 99 out of the 100 
Senate seats. The economic experiment 
also faces challenges. Last week, as a 
monthlong wage-and-price freeze was 
lifted, prices doubled and even trebled 
Given the inherent frictions between 
the Communists and the opposition, it is 
questionable whether any Communist 
candidate for Prime Minister would have 
coasted to victory. Even so, some Solidari- 





Kiszczak: a close call and an urgent warning 


“The country will be threatened by a catastrophe.” 





ty legislators found Kiszczak, 63, particu- 
larly tough to take. During his eight-year 


| tenure as Interior Minister, Kiszczak con- 


trolled the police and paramilitary forces 
and was responsible for hunting down 
and jailing Solidarity activists during the 
martial-law crackdown that began in 
1981. Many of those activists are now 
seated in the Sejm 

But Kiszczak’s experience at quelling 
unrest may be a primary reason why Ja- 
ruzelski pushed his candidacy. The seri- 
ousness of Poland’s economic crisis can- 
not be overstated: labor unrest is growing, 

, industrial production falling and an- 

° nual inflation galloping along at 
150%. Perhaps most serious of all, 
= basic food staples are in short sup- 
; ply, a fact underscored last week by 
President Bush’s announcement 
that the US. will provide Poland 
with a special $59 million food-aid 
package. The urgency is not lost in 
Warsaw. “If the future government 
does not find effective means to 
change this situation,” Kiszczak 
warned in his acceptance speech, 
“the country will be threatened by a 
catastrophe, a catastrophe that 
might lead to more than just a 
change of government.” 

Tough policies more than tough 
talk will be needed to overhaul the 
economy. A World Bank report 
shows that state subsidies in Poland 
have grown alarmingly in recent 
years, and now amount to 30% of 
budget expenditures. To continue 
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the supports is to risk bankruptcy. Yet re- 
moving them could create just the sort of 
hardship that provoked violent unrest in 
the past, leading to the downfall of gov- 
ernments in 1956, 1970 and again in 1980, 
the year Solidarity was born. 

Last week’s decision by the outgoing 
government to abandon rationing and oth- 
er controls immediately and permit mar- 
ket forces to control prices had lightning 
impact: the cost of bread soared 100%, 
milk nearly 300% and some cuts of meat 
more than 400%. But the move brought no 
quick improvement in food supplies be- 
cause prices and incomes had been frozen 
throughout July, and Poles, aware that 
sharp increases loomed, had cleared store 
shelves of most commodities. 

So far, grumbling has been kept to a 
minimum. The blow has been softened by 
a rise of more than 100% in wages in the 
past twelve months; with too much money 
chasing too few goods, large amounts of 
cash are waiting to be soaked up. More- 
over, workers and pensioners will be 
cushioned from the impact of diminishing 
subsidies by cost of living adjustments. 
Still, consumer stoicism is likely to evapo- 
rate quickly if the new market policy fails 
to improve supplies of foodstuffs and 
prices continue to rise. 

And worse may be yet to come. To re- 
structure the country’s antiquated indus- 
try, Poland must abandon many of the 
concepts that have governed the economy 
for 40 years. Inefficient mines, mills and 
factories will have to be closed. Unem- 
ployment will have to be tolerated. So will 
growing differentials in wages and living 
standards. Hardest of all for party mem- 
bers will be the loss of cradle-to-grave 
security. 

To realize such sweeping changes, 
the Communist Party must secure the 
cooperation not only of Solidarity but of 
its own allies as well. However, as last 
week's threatened defection by the 
Peasants demonstrated, there is growing 
impatience with the compromise implic- 
it in the round-table agreement. Ob- 
served the Solidarity daily Gazeta Wy- 
boreza in an editorial: “Society does not 
understand why the new Cabinet, which 
would like to call itself a government of 
national salvation, should be headed by 
a representative of a party responsible 
for creating the situation from which so- 
ciety must be saved.” 

Events may yet force Solidarity off the 
back benches. Given the vast voter disil- 
lusionment exposed by the June elections, 
Kiszezak’s government may be nothing 
more than an interim administration. 
Though elections are four years off, it is 
quite possible that barring a coup or some 
other unconstitutional act, Poland could 
bury Communism within a year. Then— 
ready or not—Solidarity may find itself at 
the helm, hunting for a way out of Po- 
land’s economic morass. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by John Borrell/Warsaw 





REFUGEES 


A Modern Balkan Exodus 








Bulgaria calls them Slavs, but ethnic Turks prefer to flee 


lowly the train of boxcars rolls to a 

halt at Kapikule, where Bulgaria be- 
comes Turkey, and a flood of humanity 
spills out. Many kneel to kiss the ground. 
Others weep as they unload furniture, 
suitcases and sacks stuffed with posses- 
sions and pile them on the station plat- 
form. Military marches and battle cries of 
the Ottoman Empire blare from loud- 
speakers. A man shakes his fist at the dis- 
tant Bulgarian hills and shouts, “Long live 
Turkey! This is the happiest day of my 
life!” 

But there is littke happiness in Kapi- 
kule as ethnic Turks continue to flee from 
a draconian assimilation campaign 





a 





Lost and found: recent arrivals mingle at a refugee camp, relieved to have escaped oppression 


tury. But our country is still Turkey.” 
Alarmed by the rise of Islamic funda- 
mentalism, Bulgaria launched its toughest 
drive ever to assimilate the Turks in late 
1984, when it tried to force them to adopt 
Bulgarian customs. Last May violent pro- 
tests erupted throughout the country; 60 
Turks were killed and 200 others injured 
in clashes with Bulgarian security forces. 
Now the regime has switched tactics. 
Reversing years of heavy restriction on 
citizens’ travel, the authorities in Sofia 
agreed to issue passports and exit visas to 
ethnic Turks with the aim of limiting fur- 
ther clashes by reducing the size of the 
Turkish minority, and the mass exodus 
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A pattern of cultural repression that extends literally from the cradle to the grave. 


waged against them by the Bulgarian 
Communist regime to a homeland that is 
hard-pressed to give them asylum. Refu- 
gees tell of five grim years of escalating 
pressure—their schools closed, their lan- 
guage outlawed, their music silenced and 
their names changed for Slavic ones. 
Worst of all, in their view, Muslim wor- 
ship was banned, a repression extending 
literally from the cradle to the grave: cir- 
cumcision was forbidden, and Turkish 
burial grounds closed. 

The Bulgarian government claims that 
the country’s | million ethnic Turks—one- 
ninth of the total population—are descen- 
dants of Slavs converted to Islam under the 
Ottomans, who ruled from the late 14th 
century to the late 19th century, and it 
wants them to revert to their origins. But 
the Turkish minority regards itself as a 
remnant of the Ottoman Empire. “Our an- 
cestors settled in Bulgaria when it was 
the empire’s Balkan province.” explains 
Hiseyin Hafizoglu, 60, a schoolteacher 


whose home was near Plovdiv. “My fam- | 
ily has been there for more than a cen- | back.” 
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began. By last week 238,000 had crossed 
the border. Officials in Ankara believe the 
total could reach 300,000. 

Once over the border, the destitute 
refugees are met by members of a govern- 
ment task force and assigned to sprawling 
tent cities to begin the painful process of 
resettlement. With unemployment in 
Turkey over 15%, the hardest task is find- 
ing them jobs. Even after inducing firms 
to give the uprooted Turks priority, the 
government has succeeded in providing 
employment for fewer than 50,000. 

With the cost of the relief operation 
mounting, Ankara has been pressing Bul- 
garia to allow ethnic Turks to dispose of 
their property before departing and to 
take their liquid assets with them. So far, 
the departing Turks have had to leave 
their homes and most of their belongings 
behind. According to their new Bulgarian 
passports, they are merely going on vaca- 
tion. Not so, says Miemin Durmusev, 
whom the Bulgarians renamed Ana Iva- 
novna Dimitrova. “We're never going 
— By Roland Flamini/Kapikule 
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| Landscape of fear: villagers in the shadow of the Chernobyl accident 


| SOVIET UNION 


'ADose of 
-Nuclear Fallout 


When the nuclear-power plant 
at Chernoby! blew, lethal con- 
tamination forced the evacua- 
tion of 100,000 citizens. But 
600 residents told /zvestiya last 


Handing Back 
The Loot 


Last month a federal judge in 
Indianapolis listened to argu- 
ments over whether four 6th 
century mosaics bought in Swit- 
zerland by an American art 
dealer had actually been stolen 
from Cyprus after the island 
was invaded by Turkish sol- 
diers in 1974. Last week 
Judge James E. Noland 
announced his decision 
the Byzantine religious 
works that suburban In- 
dianapolis art dealer Peg = 
Goldberg purchased for * 
$1.2 million last year = 
and tried to sell to the = 
Getty Museum in Cali- ~ 
fornia, are legally the 
property of the Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus and 
must be returned 

Noland accepted 
the argument of the 
church and the Greek 
Cypriot government 
that the works had been 
stripped from a small 
village church on the 
Turkish-controlled side 


WE ARTS 


week that they had not been 
moved until a week after the 
accident, after even the live- 
stock had been led to safety 
Now, three years later, the su- 
preme soviet of the Byelorus- 
sian Republic has suggested 
that an additional 106,000 
people be relocated. If approved 
by Moscow, this evacuation 





Chernobyl 


would confirm suspicions that 
Soviet officials downplayed the 
severity of the mishap and 
grossly underestimated the risk 
it posed to human life 
Residents of the accident 
zone have grown increasingly 
concerned about the health of 
their children, who are develop- 
ing respiratory infections and 
vision problems. They say their 
children have been eating con- 
taminated food from local 
stores and contend that govern- 
ment limits for radiation are too 
high. In an article titled “Mys- 
terious Medicine: People with 
Experience Have 
No Faith in Doctors’ Diag- 
noses,” Moscow News reported 
that Soviet doctors refuse to at- 
tribute any health problem in 
the region to radiation. Depen- 
dent on Moscow for funding, lo- 
cal officials hope some support 
will come from Premier Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, who has reportedly 
“listened attentively” to their 


complaints sl 





of the island and illegally of- 
fered for sale on the interna- 
tional art market. Said Arch- 
bishop Chrysostomos of the 
Cyprus Church: “This just de- 
cision by the American court 
will help end the illegal mar- 
keting of looted archaeological 
items worldwide.” Museum di- 
rectors expect the decision to 
set an important precedent for 
regulating the antiquities 
market, a 





Going home: retrieving a sacred mosaic 
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BRITAIN 
Money Down 
The Drain? 


At home the Japanese enjoy 
the soothing comfort of a hot 
ofuro, their traditional bath 
On the road it’s not so easy 
Trying to re-create abroad 
their beloved steaming, full- 
tub soak, Japanese tourists 
have acquired a reputation for 
wreaking havoc on British ho- 
tel bathrooms. 

London hotel managers 
claim that Japanese guests fill 
up the tubs, leave the taps on, 
then pull out the drain plugs to 
ensure a constant flow of clear 
water. The result: heavy dam- 
age from the overflow flooding 
through carpets and cascading 
into rooms below. Says Geof- 
frey Gold, general manager of 
the Swallow International Ho- 
tel, where 20% of the guests are 
Japanese: “It got to the point 
where an average of one bath- 
room a day was flooded.”’ Some 
hotels are warning Japanese 


guests that flooders will face 


fines; others have made a sim- 
ple but costly technological ad- 
justment: installing drains in 
bathroom floors cy 
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CHILE 


Setting 
The Stage 


The governmentand the opposi- 
tion both claimed victory, but 
democracy was the real winner 
last week as Chileans voted 
overwhelmingly to institute 54 
reforms to the 1980 constitution 
A lopsided majority of 85.7% of 
the voters approved the mea- 
sures, which clear the way for an 
elected government. Among 
them: legalization of nonviolent 
Marxist parties, ratification of 
all international human-rights 
laws signed by the Chilean gov- 
ernment, and a simplified pro- 
cess of enacting future reforms 





Casting an opposition vote 


Only 8.2% of the voters rejected 
the reforms, while a mere 6.3% 
abstained 

But Chileans still have their 
history to worry about. Fernan- 
do Matthei, the moderate com- 
mander in chief of the air force, 
hinted thata coup was possible if 
the opposition candidate ever 
makes good on his pledge to re- 
peal the 1978 amnesty for crimes 
committed by the Chilean 
armed forces from 1973 to 1978 
But after the opposition suggest- 
ed that such a decision would be 
left to the “elected authorities,” 
Matthei seemed mollified. Now 
many are hoping the exchange 
sets off a constructive dialogue 
between the armed forces and 
the opposition to defuse the issue 
before a new government is 
elected next December i 
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township, he was arrested and released 


farm belt of South 

Africa’s eastern Transvaal, Jotham 
Zwane, a local black leader and success- 
ful hauling contractor. was becoming a 
problem for whites in neighboring Am- 
sterdam. After leading a protest in his 


But later, when his home and three 
trucks mysteriously burned one night, he 
was rearrested, convicted of being “idle 
and undesirable” and banished from the 
area. The local authorities then moved to 





A Legal Resources Center member consults with clients in their tribal homeland 


Law 


Taking Apartheid to Court 


With U.S. help, legal activism is on the rise in South Africa 


hang for their part in the murder of a 
black township official, obtained commu- 
tations of their death sentences. Perhz ips 
the biggest advance is the recent working 
paper of a government-appointed law 
commission, which has proposed a South 
African Bill of Rights, an end to apartheid 
laws and an equal vote for all South 
Africans 


Few lawyers expect such a complete 
transformation overnight. The campaign 
to provide blacks with legal defenses be 
gan after World War IT, when both Afri 
can National Congress President Olive: 





seize his land and what was left of his 
house 

For most black South Africans, such a 
story would have ended in forcible dispos- 
session. In Zwane’s case, his despairing 
family sought help from a legal-aid orga- 
nization in Joh¢ innesburg called the Legal 
Resources Center. LR¢ lawyers obtained 
an order against the authorities and won 
permission for Zwane to return and re- 
build his home and business 

Such outcomes are increasingly com- 
mon as South African blacks call on legal 
activists to challenge the apartheid sys 
tem, often with help from groups and law- 
yers in the U.S. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, more and more lawyers and 
organizations are entering the struggle 
After lengthy legal battles this year, the 
Alexandra Five, charged with treason for 
trying to create autonomous local govern- 
ment structures, were acquitted, and last 
year the Sharpeville Six, sentenced to 
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“We are here to tell you that you do still have some rights 


Tambo and nationalist leader Nelson 
Mandela began their careers as lawyers 
The fact that Tambo is in exile and Man- 
dela in prison illustrates how perilous that 
course was. The LRC had its origins in the 
aftermath of the Soweto uprising of 1976 
The brutal government crackdown fol- 
lowing the protest prompted a group of 
liberal lawyers and professors to try to set 
up a free legal-aid service for blacks. U.S 
lawyer Jack Greenberg, then head of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, helped design a program. With 
money mainly from American founda 
tions, the LRC was founded in 1978. Since 
then, it has grown from a staff of three 
full-time lawyers with a $100,000 budget 
to 30 lawyers, half of them white. and a 
budget of $2 million 

The LRC’s success has spawned a net- 
work of allied organizations Among 
them: the Pretoria-based L awyers for Hu- 
man Rights, which presses private law 
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firms to take public-interest cases: the 
Black Lawyers’ Association and its off- 
shoot the Legal Education Center Jo- 
hannesburg; and the Institute for Applied 
Legal Studies at the Unive ersity of the Wit- 
watersrand. All participate in a thriving 
exchange of students and professors be- 
tween the U.S. and South Africa Says 
John Dugard, head of the Institute for 
Applied Legal Studies: “These days, even 
high-court judges are making study trips 
to the U.S. Our legal education system is 
looking more and more to the US 
experience 

But even those American legal — 
ars who were instrumental in helping cre 
ate the South African legal-aid programs 
do not see them alone as an effective anti- 
dote to apartheid. Last week more than 
200 black activists took another approach 
by opening what they referred to asa “de- 
hance campaign.” They marched to eight 
whites-only hospitals, where they de- 
manded and received treatment. Green 
berg. now a professor and dean at € olum 
bia University, believes a wholesale 
change in the country’s constitution is 
needed to eliminate white domination 
Judges in South Africa do not have the 
power to strike down laws as unconstitu- 
tional, so Parliament can and does de 
Prive citizens of their rights by passing 
Statutes that the courts are unable to re 
ject. Says Julius Chambers. Greenberg's 
successor at the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund: “The law has pro- 
vided some limited protection, but you're 
not going to have any major break- 
throughs until you have a changed 
constitution 

Sull, South African civil rights law- 
yers praise even small gains in a country 
that has detained 54,000 people without 
charge in the past ten years. “The mes- 
Sage we take into the black communities.’ 
Says LRC lawyer Mohamed Navsa. “is 
‘We are here to tell you that you do still 
have some rights. and we will defend 
them 

Antiapartheid activists are convinced 
that the increase in legal challenges has 
changed public perceptions and laid a ba- 
sis for the law commission’s extraordinary 
working paper. The final report will be 
presented to Parliament early next year 
and, while there is no likelihood that the 
government will embrace the paper, the 
debate will give new legitimacy to civil 
rights workers, who are too often seen as 
dangerous leftists in South Africa, State 
Judge Jack Etheridge of Atlanta, who re- 
cently spent seven months in Johannes- 
burg. insists that the best counsel is to “test 
the government”in court. As the legal ac- 
Uvists Know better than most, there is no 
quick fix for South Africa. But they have 
made a start. — Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
Johannesburg and David Muhibaum/New York 








Four walls do not 
a hotel room make. 

At least not at 
Marriott Suites. 

For the price of 
your usual hotel room, 
we give you an 
unusual hotel room. 

One that comes 
with a comfortable 
bedroom and a whole 
other room to work 
in, meet in, eat in... 
or just sit around 
thinking how good 
it feels not to be 
boxed in. 
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overseas, where the high pass-along readership and long 
shelf life of top national magazines will increase your ad's 
exposure. 


Through a choice of five different groups or networks of 
magazines, you can target your audience according to 
their editorial interests, while increasing your market 
coverage 

You have the opportunity to create and maintain brand 
loyalty to your product among a population of young, 
employed men and women whose main source of 
information about life in the United States comes from the 
magazines which will carry your advertising. If this 
opportunity interests you, call Cheryl Trinka at: 
212/536-7846. 
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To March or Not to March 





Reporters’ own beliefs about abortion become an issue 


female reporter who takes part in 

a pro-choice march is reprimanded 
by her editors. Another woman, a food 
critic, is upset because her employer's pol- 
icy against political activism all but pro- 
hibits her from publicly expressing her 
views on abortion—an issue that she will 
probably never have to cover. Across the 
country, the heating up of the abortion is- 
sue in recent months has confronted re- 
porters with an acute professional! dilem- 
ma: How can they personally take a 
public stand on a question 
they feel strongly about 
without seeming to compro- 
mise the objectivity of the 
publication for which they 
work? 

Not since the peak of the 
anti-Viet Nam War move- 
ment in the late 1960s have 
sO many reporters felt the 
urge to stand up and be 
counted on a national ques- 
tion. And as with, Viet Nam, 
the dilemma is more press- 
ing for reporters who 
espouse the liberal side of 
the issue. “To me, the strug- 
gle for abortion rights is as 
important to women as the 
struggle against slavery,” 
says a Chicago Tribune re- 
porter. “This isn’t about 
whether they're going to 
build some bridge down- 
town. This is about my 
fxd 

Yet, as more and more 
journalists feel compelled in 





part. It ordered those who had done so to 
abstain from covering abortion-related 
stories in the future. 

Since then, several papers, including 
the Post, have reiterated their policies 
limiting outside political activity by re- 
porters. Some have even begun holding 
ethics seminars in the newsroom to un- 
derscore the point. 

Most news organizations, including 
TIME, impose no blanket restrictions on 
outside political activity so long as it is 
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their private lives to take 
sides on abortion, they are 
increasingly running up against policies 
of their news organizations that discour- 
age or forbid such advocacy. Thus a de- 
bate is currently simmering in news- 
rooms, editorial offices and journalism 
schools over the rights of reporters to ex- 


press their personal views vs. the rights of 


their employers to restrain them in the 
name of preserving their publication's 
reputation for fairness in news coverage. 
The current debate was sparked by 
last April's pro-choice march in Washing- 
ton. One week after the demonstration, in 
which more than 300,000 people from 
around the country participated, the New 
York Times disclosed that its Supreme 
Court reporter Linda Greenhouse had 
marched, in violation of the paper's poli- 
cy. The Washington Post also admitted 
that several of its reporters had taken 





unrelated to a reporter's regular field. But 
others frown on any political advocacy. 
The Times, which plans to clarify its poli- 
cy, declines to “explicitly say that jour- 
nalists can’t participate in a movement 
that is far afield from their beats,” says 
assistant managing editor Warren Hoge. 
“But I sure wish they wouldn't.” The Post 
takes a more hard-line position: its re- 
porters are discouraged from engaging in 
any political activities, including commu- 
nity affairs, regardless of what they cover 
Many Post editorial employees, however, 
were unaware of this long-standing policy 
until the controversy erupted over the 
Washington march last spring. Says man- 
aging editor Leonard Downie Jr.: “Some 
found it kind of shocking that they are 
called on not to exercise some of their 
personal rights so that the paper can vig- 
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Many journalists took part in April's abortion-rights march in Washington 


Not since Viet Nam have so many felt the urge to take a stand. 
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orously defend its own First Amendment 
rights.” 

For many reporters and editors, that 
is a necessary trade-off in order to enjoy 
the benefits of the profession. “When you 
says the 
Post's venerable political reporter and 
columnist David Broder, “you accept a lot 
of inhibitions that come with the respon- 
sibility of being part of a private business 
that performs a very important public 
service.” 

An equally troubling—and more elu- 
sive—issue is whether journalists can cov- 
er stories in which they begin with strong 
personal convictions. A. Kent MacDou- 
gall, a journalism professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, marched 
, against the Viet Nam War 
= While working on the staff of 
* the Wall Street Journal. De- 
= fending his activities in a 
1970 Journal op-ed piece, 
MacDougall wrote, “A well- 
* trained reporter with pride 
in his craft won't allow his 
beliefs to distort his stories, 
any more than a Republican 
surgeon will botch an appen- 
dectomy on a Democrat.” 

All reporters have per- 
sonal opinions on a wide 
range of issues, just like ev- 
eryone else, even if they do 
not choose to proclaim them 
publicly. The best solution 
for journalists with strong 
political beliefs is to disqual- 
ify themselves from covering 
stories on which they feel 
their reporting cannot be 
fair. Deni Elliott of Dart- 
mouth’s Institute for the 
Study of Applied and Profes- 
sional Ethics believes every 
reporter has at least one 
such issue 

The dialogue is certain 
to intensify in coming months because of 
the Supreme Court's recent decision in 
Webster v. Reproductive Health Services. 
As state legislatures begin to tackle abor- 
tion questions, newsrooms across the coun- 
try will be faced with the tension between 
personal opinions and public actions. 
The large Washington pro-choice rally 
planned for November could prove to bea | 
major test case for reporters determined to 
march. One journalist who will not be 
there: the New York Times's Greenhouse, 
whose last foray into the public arena orig- | 
inally sparked the debate. Says Green- | 
house: “I don’t intend to make a martyr of | 
myself. I wouldn't want to do anything to 
undermine the credibility and objectivity 
of the profession.” —By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Lynn Emmerman/Chicago and Leslie 
Wittaleer/Mew York 
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Governor Clinton's 1983 plan brought 
vast improvements, but now taxpayer 
support is starting to flag. 











Education 








How to Tackle School Reform 





Three states rise to the challenge and provide valuable lessons 


he facts are shocking. An estimated 

13% of America’s 17-year-olds—and 
perhaps 40% of minority youths the same 
age—are functionally illiterate. In the six 
years since the federally sponsored A Na- 
tion at Risk report warned of a “rising tide 
of mediocrity” in U.S. schools, average 
combined scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) have risen only slightly, 
from 893 to 904. Despite a 46% jump in 
the average amount that local, state and 
federal governments spend per pupil, the 
percentage of high school students who 
graduate has actually dropped, from 
73.3% to 71.1%. “We are standing still,” 
Education Secretary Lauro Cavazos said 
in May, as he unveiled a report showing 
a tenacious lack of progress in public 
education. 

That dismal overall assessment, 
however, masks the success that many 
States have had in boosting the quality 
of their schools. Since A Nation at Risk, 
as many as 16 states have adopted ma- 
jor legislative packages calling for sharp 
spending increases and radical restruc- 
turing of their schools. How some of 
these states moved education to the top 
of the political agenda—and what they 
are doing to keep it there—provides 
telling lessons for others. A look at 
three case histories: 





ARKANSAS. Since 1983 Democratic Gov- 
ernor Bill Clinton has been determined to 
improve public education in a state that, by 
nearly every measure of academic perfor- 
mance, ranked near the bottom. Within a 
year of his election, Clinton rammed 
through a package of reforms that length- 
ened the school day and required the state’s 
24,000 teachers to take a controversial 
competency exam. To pay for the improve- 
ments, lawmakers raised the sales tax from 
3¢ on the dollar to 4¢. 

The infusions of cash and care paid 
off. The high school graduation rate has 
risen from 73.4% to 77.5%, and the per- 
centage of students going on to Arkansas 
colleges, just 38.7% in 1982, has grown to 
44.5%. All this has helped Clinton, 42, a 


| boyish-looking Rhodes scholar with pres- 


idential ambitions, earn a national repu- 
tation as a wizard of school reform. “I feel 
real good about where we have come in 
the past 64 years,” says the Governor 
But Clinton's reform plans may be in for 
some rough weather. Earlier this year,at the 
Governor's urging, the general assembly en- 
acted new education measures. Among 
them: a choice plan that will allow students 
to attend virtually any public school in the 
State, fines of up to $50 for parents who fail to 
show up for parent-teacher conferences 


| and a minimum teacher salary of $16,000. 





But legislators, fearing a voter backlash, re- 
fused to pass a I¢ boost in the sales tax to 
underwrite the package. Determined to car- 
ry through with his program, the Governor 
has been touring the state’s small, back- 
woods communities since March to reignite 
enthusiasm for education reform and solicit 
support for the taxes to fund it. Says Clinton: 
“We need to make sure people know what 
the gains were.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. While Arkansas’ re- 
form zeal is flagging, South Carolina 
seems to be catching its second wind. In 
June the legislature adopted “Target 
2000,” the second installment of the Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1984. The bill 
not only continues support for most of the 
act’s original programs, it actually ex- 
pands many of them. Says David Beasley, 
chairman of the house education and pub- 
lic works committee: “We've kept the 
heat on and the excitement rolling.” 

Why the fevered momentum? E.1.A.’s 
tough provisions—mandatory kindergar- 
ten for five-year-olds, exit exams for high 
school graduates—have shown impres- 
sive results. Thanks to a special test-prep- 
aration program, average SAT scores have 
soared 48 points since 1982 (from 790 to 
838), the biggest such gain in the nation 
Enrollment in advanced-placement 
courses has tripled since the 1983-84 
school year, and the average number of 
student absences has dropped almost two 
days, to 7.7 a year, making the state sixth 
in the US. in attendance 


One reason E.1.A. has enjoyed sus- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Superintendent of Education Charlie Williams helped 
build a consensus for change among business leaders, educators 
politicians and parents. Result: the momentum continues. 


tained support is that its sponsors, led by 
State Superintendent of Education Char- 
lie Williams, took care to build a consen- 
sus among business leaders, educators, 
politicians and parents. The business 
community, motivated by the need for a 
literate work force, has been especially 
enthusiastic. “We understand that we 
have to make a generational commitment 
to education,” says Bob Thompson, vice 
president of public affairs for Springs In- 
dustries, a textile firm. “Reform is not just 
something you do one me.” 

A key ingredient of E.I.A.’s success is 
accountability. Each year the state educa- 
tion department issues a booklet titled 
What Is the Penny Buying for South Caro- 
lina?, which liberally mixes darts and lau- 
rels. Last year’s report, for instance, 
praised the rise in SAT scores but also 
pointed out that the 25% dropout rate had 
not gone down significantly. There is 
room for improvement in other areas as 
well, Despite recent gains, the average 
teacher salary ($24,403) still ranks 35th in 
the nation, while expenditures per pupil 
($3,465) rank 41st 


WEST VIRGINIA. Last month the Moun- 
tain State put into effect the most sweeping 
and costly education reform in its history. Of 
West Virginia's $1.7 billion budget for 1989- 
90, fully 70% is going toward school-system 
bailouts and quality improvements. The 
high priority put on education isall the more 
remarkable coming from one of the coun- 
try’s poorest states 

Credit for the $1.2 billion package 
goes largely to freshman Democratic 
Governor Gaston Caperton, 49. After 
making education the centerpiece of his 





WEST VIRGINIA 





With Governor Caperton at the helm, reform is taking 
off. Within weeks of his inauguration, lawmakers passed education 
programs that now account for 70% of the state's budget. 





inaugural address last January, Caperton 
immediately called the legislature into 
emergency session. Over the next ten 
weeks, he persuaded lawmakers to raise 
an estimated $400 million in new taxes, 
including a levy of S¢ per gal. on gas and 
6¢ for each dollar’s worth of food 

The new money will help provide a 5% 
pay raise for teachers (from $21,736 in 1988 
toan estimated $23,000 in 1990), new bonds 
for school construction, a basic-skills pro- 
gram and advanced-placement programs 
in high schools. The biggest chunk of cash 
($120 million) will go to shore up the dan- 
gerously depleted teachers’ pension fund 

Caperton’s swift action has surprised 
West Virginians, who watched his Repub- 
lican predecessor, Arch Moore, promote 
some of the same proposals without suc- 
cess. The difference may lie in Caperton’s 
consultative approach. Weeks before tak- 
ing office, he formed a bipartisan commit- 
tee of legislators, educators and business 
leaders to advise him on education. By the 
time of the special legislative session, he 
had committed allies for his program 

Not everyone is happy with Caper- 
ton’s reforms, which tend to centralize au- 
thority in the state capital. Taxes on gas 
and food are also considered unfairly re- 
gressive in a rural state where cars are 
considered vital to survival and per capita 
income is only $11,658, 49th in the nation 
The Governor knows his support is frag- 
ile. He regularly tours local communities, 
listening to teachers and parents in an at- 
tempt to counter public apathy. Says Har- 
old Carl, superintendent of Pleasants 
County schools: “We are on the right 
track. Now the big chore is to take the re- 
form, master it and make it work.” 


The main lesson of these states’ ex- | 
periences is that reform works _ best 
when those concerned have a say 
“Unions, business, educators—every- 
body has to be involved,” says Joe Fer- 
nandez, superintendent of schools for 
Dade County, Fla. “You've got to forget 
the turf battles.” 

The ability to translate higher spend- 
ing into concrete results is also crucial 
The problem, of course, is that the fruits of 
education reform are often not seen for 
decades. “The toughest battle is to con- 
vince the public that dollars invested in 
education are golden, that the payoff is 
there,” says Bill Honig, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction in California 

Despite such obstacles, many educa- 
tion advocates think the future of reform 
is bright. They point to innovations such 
as New Jersey’s alternative teacher certi- 
fication, which has opened up the field to 
mid-career professionals, and Minneso- 
ta’s choice system, which this fall will 
phase in a program that allows students to 
attend any school in the state 

The next wave of educational im- 
provements will probably originate not in 
state capitals but in individual districts 
Already, schools in Dade County, Roch- 
ester and Toledo have taken the initiative 
to raise pay, restructure curriculums and 
monitor results. “In the first phase of re- 
form, il was state executives who led the 
way,” says former Tennessee Governor 
Lamar Alexander. “In the 1990s, reform 
will be led by parents and taxpayers.” 
That is, if they care enough to pay the 
price By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Topper Sherwood/Charleston and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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INTRODUCING MAZDA MIATA. 


IT NOT ONLY GIVES YOUA . 
GLIMPSE OF THE 90S... 
IT TAKES YOU BACK, AS WELL. 


IT IS A CAR THAT INSTANTLY EVOKES A FEELING OF 
SHEER EXHILARATION. For IT IS, AT ONCE, BOTH AN AUTO- 
MOBILE OF CLASSIC FORM AND VISIONARY TECHNOLOGY, 

INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW MAZDA MX-5 MIATA. 
A CONVERTIBLE. A TWO-SEATER. A TRUE ROADSTER. IT 1S 
AN AUTOMOBILE BUILT WITH JUST ONE OBJECTIVE IN MIND; 
PURE FUN. AND FOR LESS THAN WHAT YOU MIGHT EXPECT, 
YOU CAN DRIVE ONE OF YOUR OWN. MAzpaA Miata. It Not 
ONLY GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE "90s, IT TAKES YOU BACK, 
AS WELL. AND IN THAT ONE EXTRAORDINARY MOMENT, 
YOU'LL DISCOVER THE PURE JOY AND PASSION OF DRIVING. 


‘ 


AT THE HEART OF ITS UNIQUE ABILITY TO STIR THE EMOTIONS, YOU'LL FIND THE EXTRAORDINARY TECHNOL 


THROW 5-SPEED TRANSMISSION. AND RACING-INSPIRED 4-WHEEL DOUBLE-WISHBONE SUSPENSION. E 


© 1989 Mazda Motor of America 
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OG’ OF THE REAR-WHEEL-DRIVE MIATA. YOU'LL FIND IT IN THE 16-VALVE, DOHC, FUEL INJECTED ENGINE. SHORT 


ACH DESIGNED TO NOT ONLY MAKE MIATA PERFORM RIGHT, BUT ALSO FEEL RIGHT. maZDa 
“) 
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LBOs: Let’s Bail Out 


If the economy goes south, debt-heavy buyouts could go under 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


ike the giant truck-trailers that 
carry its name across U.S. high- 
ways, Fruehauf Corp. was once 
an American institution. But to 
raider, Fruehauf in 
1986 went private in a leveraged buyout 
that sent the company into a skid from 
which it never recovered. After borrowing 
$1.5 billion to repurchase its stock from 
shareholders, the Detroit company franti 
cally sold one division after another to 
lighten its debt burden 
it completes the sale of a subsidiary that 
makes wheels and brakes later this sum- 
mer, Fruehauf, which had 1986 revenues 
of $2.7 billion and ranked among the 150 
largest U.S. manufacturers, will be an 
empty shell existing in name only 

The demise of Fruehauf dramatizes 
the problems that could befall a growing 
number of leveraged buyouts as the U.S 
economy softens 


escape a corporate 


To no avail: when 


Touted as one of the 
hottest financial plays of the go-go 1980s, 
LBOs zoomed in annual volume from 
about $250 million in 1980 to nearly $45 
billion last year. The buyouts included 
household names like R.H. Macy, Be- 
atrice, TWA and Safeway Stores. In such 


deals an investor group, often headed by a 


50 





company’s executives, uses bank 
loans and high-interest junk bonds to buy 
a firm and take it private. Almost without 
exception, the group immediately slashes 
costs, lays off workers and sells divisions 
to reduce debt: the managers may eventu- 
ally reap huge profits by selling the 
streamlined company back to public 
investors 


own 


But leveraged buyouts place enor- 
mous strains on even the largest corpora- 
tions. While all debt-laden acquisitions 
are risky, LBOs replace the stock on cor- 
porate balance sheets with loans that 
must be repaid, leaving executives with 
little room for error. “Running an LBO is 


different from running other compa- 
nies,” says Wilbur Ross, a senior manag- 


ing director of Rothschild Inc., a New 
York City investment firm. “The reac- 
tion lume at LBO companies has got to be 
a lot quicker, because they must generate 
cash fast enough to beat those interest- 
payment deadlines.” 

LBOs invariably lose money at first be- 
cause heavy debt charges soak up their 
earnings. RJR Nabisco, which went pri- 
vate last December in a record $25 billion 
buyout, last week reported a staggering 
$309 million loss for the second quarter 
Reason: $1.05 billion in interest and debt 





SINGER 


Raider Paul Bilzerian paid 
$1.1 billion for the company 
and sold off eight divisions 


Net income 
| in millions 
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expenses. In announcing the loss, RJR 
Nabisco said its basic food and tobacco 
operations, which include Nabisco cook- 
ies and Winston cigarettes, performed 
strongly; the company added that its pro- 
gram to sell assets was ahead of schedule 
RJR Nabisco has already sold more than 
$2.5 billion of businesses, including most 


| of its European food operations 


While no more than 5% of LBOs have 
so far been failures, an economic down- 
turn could sharply raise the number of ca- 
sualties. Warned Manuel Johnson, vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in a June speech: “If there were a signifi- 
cant negative shock to the economy, high 
debt levels could lead to a succession of 
bankruptcies, causing a crisis of confi- 
dence.” Johnson estimated that roughly 
40% of all leveraged deals are in cyclical 
industries that are “more likely to run into 
trouble in the event of a severe slump.” 

Government reports last week re- 
vealed new signs of economic weakness, 
prompting worries that the current slow- 
down could turn into a full-fledged reces- 
sion. Although the Labor Department 
said on Friday that the U.S. unemploy- 
ment rate dipped slightly, from 5.3% in 
June to 5.2% in July, the Government's 
Index of Leading Economic Indicators, 



























its chief forecasting gauge, showed its 
fourth drop in five months. Another 
closely watched barometer, which mea- 
sures new orders and inventory by the 
nation’s corporate purchasing agents, fell 
to a six-year low. 

Leveraged buyouts could be in trouble 
during a downturn for many reasons. In- 
vestors in some LBOs may simply have 
paid too high a price or accepted overly 
rosy projections about their ability to re- 
pay debt. Other buyouts might flounder 
because investment bankers arranged the 
deals with more concern for the fat fees 
they produced than for the soundness of 
the transactions, according to critics of 
Wall Street. Some studies in LBO failure: 


FRUEHAUF. The company’s troubles be- 
gan after takeover artist Asher Edelman 
launched a $1 billion hostile bid. Follow- 
ing the advice of Merrill Lynch, Fruehauf 
acquired Edelman’s 10% stake at a profit 
to the raider of $120 million. Some 70 
Fruehauf executives then joined forces in 
a leveraged buyout. But when the trailer 
division slumped in 1987 as cost-con- 
scious truckers cut back on new orders, 
Fruehauf had to strain to meet interest 
payments, which had climbed to $101 
million a year. As other divisions faltered, 
Fruehauf embarked on desperate cost- 
cutting moves and fire sales that have 
hollowed out the 71-year-old company. 
“They paid way too much, and then 
their markets turned against them,” says 
George Malley, a former head of the trail- 
er division. 

Victims of the collapse included Ron- 
ald Yoder, 37, who lost his job as a crane 
operator when Fruehauf shuttered its 
Fort Wayne, Ind., trailer plant in 1987, 
Yoder, who is married with a 17-month- 
old son, now earns about a third less than 





the $11.47 hourly wage he was paid at | 


FRUEHAUF 

After borrowing $1.5 billion 
to go private, the company has 
become an empty shell 


_ Net income 
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Fruehauf and receives no health insur- 
ance from his present employer. Says he: 
“Sure. I got another job, but I can’t save a 
dime. We wanted to have another baby, 
but we can’t afford it. I didn’t know what 
an LBO was until a couple of years ago. 
They said that a lot of people got rich. 
Well, I wasn’t one of them.” 


REVCO D.S. Back in 1986 it was the larg- 
est U.S. drugstore chain. Revco plunged 
into an LBO that year after Herbert Haft, 
chairman of the Dart Group of retailing 
companies, made a bid for the Twins- 
burg, Ohio-based firm. With advice from 
Salomon Brothers, Revco chairman Sid- 
ney Dworkin led a $1.3 billion LBO fi- 
nanced largely by junk bonds that paid 
more than 13% interest. The company 
then expanded its line of merchandise to 
include video players and electronic ap- 
pliances in the hope of boosting business. 
Bewildered customers began shopping 
elsewhere, and Revco fell short of its 
sales and earnings targets. Revco became 
the largest LBO to seek bankruptcy-court 
protection last year, after a creditor de- 
manded accelerated payments on $100 
million of junk bonds. 


SINGER. The defense contractor and for- 
mer sewing-machine maker had annual 
sales of nearly $2 billion before raider 
Paul Bilzerian acquired the company in a 
$1.1 billion buyout in early 1988, Faced 
with interest payments of more than $120 
million a year, the new owner sold eight of 
Singer’s twelve divisions in an astonishing 
three-month blitz. Bilzerian, who is ap- 
pealing a June conviction that found him 
guilty of violating tax and securities laws 
in previous takeover attempts, cut the 
Singer work force from 28,000 to about 
3,800. While many of the employees sim- 
ply switched owners, up to 9,000 may 











have lost their jobs. “I think what hap- 
pened is tragic,” says Edward Damon, 
who was vice president for corporate 
planning. “What's left of Singer is not 
even a shadow of its former self.” 

Notall leveraged buyouts have dismal 


| consequences. Steven Kaplan, a finance 


professor at the University of Chicago 
business school, argues that the debt bur- 
den of an LBO frequently “stops managers 
from pursuing stupid strategies.” In a two- 
year study of 76 leveraged buyouts that oc- 
curred between 1980 and 1986, Kaplan 
found that most produced handsome re- 
turns for investors. But such studies can 
track only short-term trends because L BOs 
are a recent development. Says Abbie 
Smith, a University of Chicago accounting 
professor: “The real question is, How risky 
are LBOs? All the research so far has been 
constrained by the relatively short periods 
of time involved in buyout studies.” 

Aside from a brief wave of concern 
about corporate debt that swept Washing- 
ton after the RJR Nabisco deal, Congress 
has paid litle attention to LBOs. In order 
to show the impact of the buyouts, Massa- 
chusetts Democrat Edward Markey plans 
next month to introduce a bill in the 
House that, among other things, would re- 
quire companies that go private in LBOs to 
file public reports for five years. 

Such reports may prove unnecessary 
as the outcomes of many leveraged 
buyouts—one of the chief financial lega- 
cies of the Roaring 1980s—become obvi- 
ous. Says Rothschild’s Ross: “1990 and 
1991 will be graduation day for many 
LBOs. Most will graduate, some with 
honors. Others will be dropouts.” More 
than anything else, the course of the 
economy over the rest of 1989 could de- 
termine how long the list of delinquents 
will be. —Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York, with other bureaus 


REVCOD.S. 

Once the largest U.S. drug 
chain, it filed for bankruptcy 
after a $1.3 billion deal 


Net income 
in millions 
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| agents had quietly penetrated the 
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Snakes in the Pits 


| The FBI busts 46 commodities traders in C, hicago 








FF: six months Chicago's 
commodities traders had 
been nervously waiting for the 
big shoe to drop. The FBI an- 
nounced last January that its 


trading pits at the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the Mercantile Ex- 
change and found them to be full 
of snakes. Since then the bureau’s 
investigation—the most exten- 
sive ever conducted into any fi- 
nancial market—has been pro- 
ceeding, not so quietly, as more 
than a dozen traders have been 
pressed into cooperating with the 
Government. Last week, with FBI 
director William Sessions and 
U.S. Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh in Chicago for the 
occasion, the results were finally 


announced: 46 traders (out of some 6,000) | 


at the two institutions were indicted on 


charges ranging from defrauding custom- | 


ers to tax evasion to racketeering 
And there’s more to come, warned 
Thornburgh, saying, “This probe is part 


of an expanding Department of Justice 


crackdown on white-collar crime in all 
its various guises, from Wall Street to 
LaSalle Street to Main Street. The activ- 
ities uncovered at these exchanges, the 


Trading Japanese yen at the scene of the crime 





Crackdown from Wall Street to LaSalle Street to Main Street 


largest of their type in the world, cannot | 


be tolerated.” 

Significantly, 18 of the traders were 
charged under the often criticized Rack- 
eleer Influenced and Corrupt Organiza- 
tions Act. Originally passed by Congress 
in 1970 to combat organized crime, RICO 
is increasingly being used as a battering 
ram against the clubby defenses of finan- 
cial institutions. Because it allows pro- 


seculors to seize all assets—including | 








homes, salaries and pensions—of those 
indicted, many people facing a RICO 
count offer to inform on their former col- 
leagues in exchange for leniency. Last 
week Anton Valukas, the U.S. Attorney 

who supervised the 24-year 
& probe, advised both Chicago ex- 
: changes that if the RICO-charged 
traders are convicted, the prose- 
= cution intends to lay claim to 
their membership seats, a $7.5 
million prize. 

Although FBI agents mas- 
querading as brokers spotted 
some wrongdoing in the pits 
where U.S. Treasury bonds and 
Swiss francs are traded, the bulk 
of the charges are directed at the 
Board of Trade’s soybean pit and 
the Merc’s Japanese yen pit. The 
yen traders have long been 
viewed with suspicion by other 
brokers, while the old clique of 
soybean traders had a reputation 
for playing by their own, tradi- 
tional rules and resisting interfer- 
ence, even from their exchange 
officials. The Government has accused no 
fewer than 19 of the 50 soybean brokers 
and 21 of the 70 yen traders of running 
their commodities pits like special 
clubs that illegally fixed their prices and 
profits, to the detriment of hundreds of 
customers 

One type of shady deal was “front- 
running,” in which a broker profits from 
advance information by trading ahead ofa 
customer's order. A crooked broker might 








Welcome to the World of Sleaze 


| es prosecutors were popping 
champagne corks in New York 
City as well last week. A Manhattan 
jury convicted five executives of 
Princeton/Newport Partners and a 
former trader for Drexel Burnham 
Lambert of 63 felony counts stemming 
from illegal stock-trading schemes. 
They were fined a total of $3.8 million. 
The case marked the first time the 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Or- 
ganizations Act has been used against 
Wall Street executives, and thus lays 
the groundwork for the Government's 
prosecution of junk-bond king Michael 
Milken, formerly of Drexel. Since 


Drexel was Princeton/ Newport's main partner in the illegal 
trades, evidence from the trial is likely to be used again, 


against Milken. 


For nearly two decades Princeton/ Newport paid inves- 
tors a 19% annual return by using computers to take advan- 
tage of small discrepancies between the prices of stocks and 
their associated warrants, which are the rights to buy stocks 


| 
| 
| 








Convicted partner Jay Regan in happier days 


woseoowr 4a3r 


at a certain price. But then founding 
partner Jay Regan got greedy. Accord- 
ing to the Government's case, the Prin- 
ceton/ Newport executives tried to ma- 
nipulate the market, starting in mid- 
1984, through a technique called stock 
parking. They arranged to sell some 
securities at a loss and then repurchase 
them at the same or slightly higher 
prices. The party ended one wintry 
day in 1987, when 50 federal marshals 
burst into the firm’s offices, situated 
above a Hiiagen-Dazs shop in Prince- 
ton, N.J., and confiscated 255 boxes of 
company records and 336 hours of 
taped phone conversations. 


The most damning—and colorful—evidence was on 
tape. In one casual exchange between Drexel’s Bruce New- 


berg and Princeton/ Newport partner Charles Zarzecki, the 
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prosecution saw evidence that the co-defendants knew ex- 
actly what they were up to. Newberg teasingly calls Zarzecki 
“a sleaze bag.” Zarzecki’s retort: “You taught me, man.” Re- 
plies Newberg: “Welcome to the world of being a sleaze.” 





























receive an order, for example, to buy 
250,000 bu. of soybeans at $5.85 a bu. He 
could easily execute his own order to buy 
50,000 bu. first. Later, when the market re- 
acted to the larger order by pushing prices 
up to $5.95, the trader could sell his con- 
tracts, pocketing $5,000 in profits. A sec- 
ond illicit practice uncovered by the feds 
was “curb trading,” in which brokers con- 
spired to consummate deals outside legal 
market hours “on the curb.” Many brokers 
even “busted” losing trades by simply de- 
stroying evidence of the transaction. Such 
practices represent “more stupidity than 
conspiracy,” says a Board of Trade offi- 
cial. “It’s scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours, but it’s done with the customer's 
money. You might as well have a gun and 
a mask.” 


ince the federal sting was disclosed in 

January, the exchanges have scram- 
bled to put their houses in order. Disci- 
plinary actions at the Board of Trade 
have jumped to 119 so far this year, from 
55 in the same period last year. During 
that time, member fines at the Merc have 
increased eightfold—to $1.9 million. The 
day after the indictments were published, 
the Board of Trade announced it would 
initiate a $1 million upgrade in its com- 
puterized surveillance program as well as 
triple its minimum fines to $250,000. The 
Merc’s chief, Leo Melamed, pledged “to 
put the fear of God” into traders. 





Losing Big on Capital Gains 


A shortsighted plan to slash the tax rate may be unstoppable 


But eleventh-hour amends are unlike- | 


ly to save the exchanges from increased 


regulatory scrutiny. Last week the House | 


Agriculture Committee voted to boost the 
budget of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, which oversees the Chicago 
markets, from $34.7 million to $44.5 mil- 
lion by 1991. And in a step designed to 
prevent front-running, the 


committee | 


moved to partly restrict brokers from trad- | 


ing for their own and their clients’ ac- 
counts at the same time 

Some of the exchanges’ critics want 
to go further. They recommend that Chi- 
cago’s quaint system of making deals 
with shouts and hand signals be replaced 
with automated computerized trading, as 
has been done in Tokyo and London, “It 
is time to jettison this Rube Goldberg 
system and replace it with a sophisticated 
electronic system that records trades as 
they happen,” said Massachusetts Demo- 
crat Edward J. Markey, chairman of the 
House subcommittee on telecommunica- 
tions and finance. 

What will the future of the futures 
market be? Valukas says the Govern- 
ment’s investigation has just begun. At 
least one guilty plea is expected this week, 
and new cases may be opened. “We have 
made a substantial and long-term com- 
mitment to ensure the integrity of the mar- 
kets,” says Valukas. “I'll let the convic- 
tions do the talking.’’ —By Christine Gorman. 





[ n an election campaign largely unen- 
cumbered by substance, Democrats 
and Republicans last year were sharply 
divided by one pocketbook issue: whether 
to cut the tax on capital gains. George 
Bush favored the move as a way to en- 
courage investment and create jobs, Dem- 
ocrats attacked it as welfare for the 
wealthy, since nearly 70% of individual 
capital gains are reported by taxpayers 
earning $100,000-plus a year. 

Since the election, though, many 


Democrats have begun to see a certain ex- 
pediency in welfare for the wealthy. The 



















WIN NOW, PAY LATER 


reason: a cut in the capital-gains 
tax would produce a burst of reve- 
nue for the Treasury, helping Con- 
gress meet its targets for reducing 
the federal budget deficit, at least in 
the short term—the only term that 
seems to matter in Washington. 
During the first few years of a lower 
tax, investors would rush to realize 
the appreciation on their stocks and other 
assets and thus pay taxes on them earlier 
than planned. Once this spurt of early tax 
collections was exhausted, however, a 
lower capital-gains rate would produce 
much lower revenues. 

As Congress adjourned last week for 
its August recess, the capital-gains- 
cut bandwagon gained momentum. Ama- 
zingly, Republicans and conservative 
Democrats, who make up a narrow ma- 
jority of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, rallied around a scheme even 
more shortsighted than the President's. 

The Administration plan would cut 
capital-gains taxes to 15% but would also 












for this rate. The House measure, pro- 
posed by Georgia Democrat Ed Jenkins, 
would cut capital-gains taxes to 20% on 
investments held at least a year. But the 
cut would be short-lived; in two years the 
rate would return to 28% with indexing 
for inflation. Investors would be sure to 
roll over their assets and produce a quick 
windfall for the Treasury—at the expense 
of future tax collections. House Speaker 
Tom Foley calls it “robbing from future 
generations.” Lawrence Summers, a Har- 
vard public-finance expert, calls it “prob- 
ably the worst tax proposal in the history 
of the Republic.” 

If the President and Con- 
gress are serious about spur- 
ring new investment and jobs, 
insist experts on Wall Street, 
in Silicon Valley and in acade- 
mia, they should redesign 
their tax reform. Some of the 
experts’ suggestions: 
> Target new investments, 
not old ones, by cutting capi- 
tal-gains taxes only on assets 
bought after, say, Jan. 1, 1990. 

> Offer a larger tax cut for 
) investments that are held 

longer, and raise the tax 
sharply for speculation in 
which assets are churned in 
days or minutes. 
> Close the loophole that ex- 
empts inherited assets from 
capital-gains tax, a reform 
that would be worth $5.5 bil- 
lion a year in new revenues. 
> End the capital-gains exemp- 
tion for pension funds. New 
York City investment banker 
Felix Rohatyn believes that the 
funds’ managers would then fo- 
cus more on productive invest- 
ment rather than on short-term 
speculation. 
> Impose a security-transactions tax on 
each sale of a stock or bond to further en- 
courage longer-term investment over 
churning. At the 0.5% rate charged by 
Britain and Japan, such a tax would raise 
$10 billion a year for the Treasury. 
> Cut the tax subsidy for corporate bor- 
rowing, which now distorts investment 
decisions and encourages the use of debt 
for speculative purposes. 

Sadly, such measures may be a little 
too bold to be entertained by Congress 
when it reconvenes in September. The 
Jenkins plan would be “a terrible thing for 
the economy,” admits a congressional 
economist, “but it solves so many political 
problems for so many people that it may 








Reported by Richard Hornik/Washington and | phase in a rule requiring investors to hold | be unstoppable.” —By Dan Goodgame/ 
William McWhirter /Chicago an asset for three years in order to qualify | Washington 
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There's an even better way to protect 
your new car. Its called Ford ESP 





Major car repairs don't have to be a major 
expense. The Ford Extended Service Plan 
| surrounds you w ith Peace of Mind." 





Building the right service plan means 
ensuring that you get solid protection flex- 
ible enough to fit your needs. 
=> We've built that into Ford ESP. 
\ For example, Ford ESP TOTAL 
4 gives you comprehensive coverage 
) on thousands of repairs, including 
high-tech components, for up to 
six years or 100,000 miles, depend- 
ing on the plan you choose. There's 
even towing and rental car reimburse- 
ments for covered repairs.* 

You can easily tailor Ford ESP to suit 
your vehicle and your pocketbook. And, 
by specifying Ford ESP, you get the only 
plan approved by Ford Motor Company. 








Key fact: Ford 
ESP TOTAL puts 
a $25 lid on “ 
thousands of 
covered repairs 





And you'll be ser- 
' s 
viced by trained, cer- QUALITY CARE 


tified technicians. FOR QUALITY CARS | 


Stop in at any 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, or call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. And you'll see why the 
ik customer is still king. 
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CONFECTIONS 


Only a Kid 
Can Love It 


If you thought Garbage Can 
Kids were disgusting, get 
ready to gag again. One of the 
hottest new novelty candies is 
Boogers, a gummy-type, fruit- 
flavored candy shaped like— 
you guessed it—the blobs that 





The Boogerman and fans: gross but good 


obstruct nasal pas- 
sages. Since its intro- 
duction last year, the 
gross-out confection 
has grossed $2 million 
in sales (cost: 40¢ a 
pack), “It’s the most 
successful introduc- 
tion we've ever had,” 
says John Sullivan of 
Confex, in Shrews- 
bury, N.J., which dis- 
tributes Boogers. “It’s 
quite a good candy,” 
he unapologetically 
insists, 

The sick idea 
came to inventor Tom | 
Berquist three years 
ago during a discus- 
sion of why kids enjoy 
revolting things. Says 
he: “I think they get more con- 
trol over their environment. 
The more the parents scream, 
| the more the kids want the 
candy.” Parents are not too 
keen on the promotional cam- 
paign either. Appearing at ra- 
dio stations around the coun- 
try to hand out free samples to 
| fans is the Boogerman: an ac- 
tor costumed as a 6-ft.-tall, 
green, slimy...Oh,yech! @ 
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ENERGY 
Cow-Chip 
Power? No Bull 


William Parish is bullish on 
energy—literally. Ten months 
ago, the former California real 
estate lawyer opened the first 
commercial plant designed to 
produce electricity by burning 
cattle dung. Situated near El 
Centro, Calif., the Mesquite 
Lake Resource Recovery Proj- 
ect generates 17.5 MW per 
hr.—enough to power 15,000 
homes—and sells most of it 
under a 30-year contract to 
Southern California Edison. 
Each day the plant col- 
lects 900 tons of manure, al 
$1 a ton, from nearby feed- 
lots. The odoriferous, carbon- 
rich stuff is dried for two to 
three months under the hot 
Imperial Valley sun before it 
is burned at 1500° F to power 
the plant’s steam turbines. 
Not one to waste a thing, 


| Parish, 36, eventually hopes 


to sell the ash left over from 


| the process for possible use in 
road building or absorbing 
toxic wastes. Although Mes- 
quite Lake has not yet shown 
a profit, Parish is already 
planning a second alterna- 
tive-energy plant—to burn 


crop wastes. “Waste,” he ob- 
serves, “is a substance waiting 
for recognition.” 











| Parish’s power source: dry dung 


Midnight 
Budgetry 


Eager to flee Washington last 
week for a monthlong recess, 
Congress worked well past its 
deadline, arguing over how to 
finance a ten-year, $166 billion 
federal rescue plan for more 
than 500 insolvent savings and 
loans. The busted thrifts are 
losing about $20 million a day. 


When a compromise with the | 


White House threatened to un- 
ravel Friday, it looked as if the 
lawmakers would leave town 
without solving the problem. 
House leaders wanted to 
charge the $50 billion first- 





year cost of the program to the 
federal budget. President Bush 
had threatened to veto the leg- | 
islation unless Congress agreed 
to keep most of the outlay off 
budget, a plan that Nebraska 
Senator James Exon called a 
“continuing grand scheme to 
fool the American taxpayer 
[about] the real cost of the 
bailout.” Near midnight on 
Friday, Congress approved a 
compromise worked out with 
the White House in which only | 
$20 billion of the program’s 
costs will be charged to the 
budget. The Government will 
issue special 30-year bonds to 
raise the rest. President Bush is 
expected to sign the legislation 
this week. 





TRADEMARKS 


imitated But 
Not Flattered 


The folks at Cliffs Notes can’t 
seem to take a joke. Last week 
the purveyor of the plot sum- 
maries so dear to lazy students 
won a court battle to prevent 
Doubleday from distributing 
Spy Notes, a Spy magazine 
parody. 

Billed as a “guide to the 
books everyone talks about 
and some people even read,” 
Spy Notes satirizes hip, urban 
novels. A chapter synopsis of a 
Tama Janowitz novel: “Elea- 
nor goes to Wilfredo’s apart- 
ment for a dinner party. The 
couples are all men. The read- 


er understands that Wilfredo is | 
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Parody or trademark violation? 


homosexual. Eleanor does not. 
This is called dramatic irony.” 

Cliffs Notes objected to a 
takeoff on its trademarked 
cover design. “The defense 
‘parody’ does not magically 
dispel what would otherwise be 
an infringement,” said its at- 
torney. A federal judge agreed. 
Doubleday plans an appeal. @ 





&) LAWSUITS 


Libel on 
The Line 


The Home Shopping Network 
in Clearwater, Fla., has 
bought into a spree of bad 
luck. The company, which 
markets consumer goods on its 
phone-in TV shows, has made 
a series of ill-advised acquisi- 
tions; its stock price has 
slipped from a 1987 high of 
$47 a share to less than $4; 
and it faces a class-action 
stockholder lawsuit. Last week 
came more bad news. A jury 
in Pinellas County ordered 








| its. GTE countersued, saying 


HSN to pay GTE $100 million 
in libel damages. That is the | 
largest libel award in history. 
HSN sued GTE in Septem- 
ber 1987, charging that a 
fouled-up GTE phone system 
had cost it $388 million in prof- 


the losses were due to misman- 
agement and that HSN’s press 
release complaining about 
GTE’s phone service amount- 
ed to libel. HSN, arguing that 
the suit and countersuit should 
have been tried separately, 
plans to appeal. Says gene- 
ral counsel Nando DiFilippo 
“We are confident that HSN 
will prevail.” a 
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Hard Looks at Hormones 








Medicine 








Drugs to ease the toll of menopause are linked to breast cancer 


esides being emotionally stressful for 

some, menopause can bring physical 
discomfort and may lead the way to seri- 
ous health risks in older women. When 
their reproductive years end and the pro- 
duction of sex hormones drops, women 
face not only the prospect of hot flashes 
and insomnia but also a greater chance of 
worse conditions, such as heart disease 
and a weakening of the bones called os- 
teoporosis. Over the years, pharmaceuti- 
cal companies have developed pills de- 
signed to replace the hormones the 
women have lost, and these drugs have 
come into wide use. Now, however, new 
questions are being raised about their 
safety. Although the evidence is far from 
conclusive, a major study published last 
week in the New England Journal of 
Medicine suggests that at least some of the 
post-menopause medication may increase 
the risk of breast cancer. 

The study, conducted in Sweden, in- 
volved 23,244 women who were taking 
various types of estrogen, one of the main 
female sex hormones, after menopause; a 
third of them were also on progestin, an 
artificial form of the hormone progester- 
one. The researchers compared these 
women with others who had not taken 
hormones. The results: after nine years the 
women who took a kind of estrogen called 
estradiol had about twice the breast-can- 
cer rate of those who were not on replace- 
ment therapy. The women on estrogen 
and progestin had a higher rate—about 
four times as many cases of breast cancer 
after they used the combination for six or 
more years. Medical experts point out that 
parts of this report contradict some earlier 
evidence and that data on many more 


‘ogen Helps prevent osteoporosis and 
possibly heart disease, but 
heightens the risk of uterine 
cancer and perhaps breast 
cancer. 





Poses less danger of uterine 

cancer than estrogen alone, but i 
less help against heart disease. © 
Now suspected of increasing the 


chances of breast cancer. 
TIME Chart by Joe Lert: 
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women must be collected before the Swed- 
ish results are either confirmed or refuted. 
Nonetheless, the study injects new doubts 
into the already difficult choices that 
women must make concerning which hor- 
mones, if any, to take. 

Estrogen came into favor many years 
ago because it helped prevent osteoporosis 
and appeared to guard against heart dis- 
ease. But it was discovered that estrogen 
increased the risk of uterine cancer. To 
lower the odds of contracting uterine can- 
cer, many doctors added progestin to the 
treatment, and it was hoped that the drug 
would also help reduce any risk of breast 
cancer associated with estrogen alone. 
The drawback to progestin seemed to be 
that it reduces some of the benefits of es- 
trogen, in particular the apparent protec- 
tion against heart disease. Now the possi- 
bility of a breast-cancer risk has further 
muddled an already confused situation. 

So what is a woman to do? In an edi- 
torial published along with the Swedish 
study in the New England Journal, Dr. 
Elizabeth Barrett-Connor of the Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego, argues that 
the “benefits of estrogen seem strongly es- 
tablished. In my opinion, the data are not 
conclusive enough to warrant any imme- 
diate change in the way we approach hor- 
mone replacement.” Dr. I. Craig Hender- 
son of the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute 
in Boston notes that estradiol, the estro- 
gen implicated in the Swedish report, is 
not the same as the estrogens most com- 
monly used in the U.S. “While women 
should not conclude yet that they are to- 
tally without risk,” he says, “it is highly 
likely that the estrogen American women 
use may be safer for a longer period of 
time than the estrogen used in Sweden.” 

There is more uncertainty, however, 
about adding progestin to estrogen, since 
the study raised the possibility that this 
combination produces a greater risk of 
breast cancer than does estrogen alone. 
Dr. Charles Hammond, chairman of the 
department of obstetrics and gynecology 
at Duke University Medical Center, is not 
convinced that he should change his pre- 
scribing habits. “We shouldn't frighten 
women into not taking progestin,” he says. 
“We could find an increase in uterine can- 
cer.” But that disease is less common and 
less lethal than breast cancer. Some ex- 
perts, including Malcolm Pike, a professor 
of preventive medicine at the University of 
Southern California, suggest that the 
benefits of progestin may not be worth the 
potential dangers. —By John Langone. 
Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York 


















“First clear proof”: technician with capsules 





New Hope 
AZT slows the onset of AIDS 
(Vi any doctors have long suspected 
that the drug AZT could benefit the 
estimated 100,000 to 200,000 Americans 
who are infected with the AIDS virus but 
who have not yet developed full-blown 
symptoms. Last week a federal study 
showed that they were right. “This is the 
first clear proof that early intervention 
makes a difference,” says Jerome Groop- 
man, a physician with New England Dea- 
coness Hospital in Boston. “It’s exciting, 
and it’s a finding of real importance.” 

The research, conducted by a division 
of the National Institutes of Health, 
shows that azidothymidine, or AZT, dra- 
matically slows the multiplication of the 
AIDS virus in people with mild symptoms 
of the disease, such as diarrhea, thrush (a 
fungal infection of the mouth), or a chron- 
ic rash. Until now, AZT was thought to be 
effective only in patients with more ad- 
vanced cases of AIDS. Currently, the drug 
is the only medication licensed by the 
Food and Drug Administration as a treat- 
ment for the disease. 

Doctors and advocates for AIDS vic- 
tims were elated at the breakthrough. 
Many hoped that the news would moti- 
vate people who are at high risk for infec- 
tion—homosexual men and intravenous 
drug users—to get tested for the disease 
and seek counseling. 

But the high cost of AZT—$7,000 to 
$8,000 a year—will make it difficult for 
any but the wealthy or the well insured to 
receive the drug. Some state Medicaid 
programs pay for AIDS treatment only 
when the disease is far advanced. People 
who take AZT to stall the onset of AIDS 
may not be covered. Burroughs Wellcome 
Co., which manufactures AZT, is now 
seeking FDA clearance to use the medica- 
tion in pre-AIDS patients. If the Federal 
Government permits the number of con- 
sumers to go up, presumably the price 
will come down, 5 
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Frusen Glédjé. Perhaps the finest ice cream in the world. Incredibly rich. Incredibly creamy 


= 


“She said, 
I spent too much time 
working on my Car 





She said, it was either her or the car 
So, [ went out for a drive to 
pick upa pint of 
Frusen Gléidjé” 





It feels. so g00d. 











The Subaru LoyaleWagx yn. 


When you’re traveling 
with precious cargo, you need 
the kind of security system 
that does a lot more than just 
buzz at thieves. 

You need the kind that 
helps you navigate your family 


© Subaru of America, Inc 


securely through snow, rain 
and touchy terrain. The kind 
that’s more popularly known 
as the Subaru fee wagon. 
The Loyale wagc yn, with 
full-time four wheel drive, is a 
wagon that’s actually in its 


element when it’s in the ele- 
ments. And, with the impres- 
sive Subaru record of 
reliability (93% of all Subaru 
cars registered since 1979 are 
still on the road*), this wagon 
could give you the assurance 


1988. *R.L. Polk & Company Statistics, July 1, 1988. ?See your local Subaru dealer for details of the warranty 





not only of a car for all seasons, 
but a car for many seasons. 

It is just this kind of 
reassurance — now expanded 
to include a 36-month/36,000 
mile, bumper-to-bumper 
warranty’ — that has helped 


make Subaru the most popular 


station wagon in America.’ 
Happily, however, the 
tileonashes of Subaru ist 
peace at any price. It’s peace at 
a low one. Which means you 
can now have mobile security 


R.L. Polk & Company Statistics, YTD December 1987. Seat belts save lives. 


without jeopardi 
financial security. 


1990 Subaru. Loyale 


We Built Our Reputation 
By Bullding A Better Car 


ng your 











What's the easiest way to move? 






O Hire a football team. 
O Live in a trailer. 


O Call ahead and let ATET 
help smooth the way. 


Call after call, AT&T is the best value around. For a free copy of the AT&T Moving Book, call 1 800 225-7466 Ext. 1011. 





==> ATer 


— —— 


_— == The right choice. 




















Medicine 





| troit, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles put for- 


Coroners Who Miss All the Clues | ward the same claim. “No one says lie,” 


observes Baden, “but they want to push 
Too many medical investigators are ill prepared to spot crimes 





you further than the science permits.” 











BY ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


he headless, handless body of a wom- 

an covered with green algae was 
fished out of a lake in upstate New York 
The hospital pathologist who performed 
the autopsy judged the slim, athletically 
built victim to be in her 20s and said she 
had been dead three weeks. A few days 
later, medical examiner Michael Baden 
autopsied the body and came to a star- 
tingly different conclusion. Bone spurs on 
the woman's spine and her atrophied ova- 
ries revealed that she was about 55 years 
old, and microscopic study of the algae in- 
dicated that the body had been in the wa- 
| terat least 1% years 

Far from being an isolated outrage, 
such a botch-up is shockingly common, 
claims Baden, co-director of the forensic 
sciences unit of the New York state police 
Ina new book, Unnatural Death (Random 
House; $17.95), he and co-author Judith 
Adler Hennessee present a fascinating 
and disturbing picture of a shamefully in- 
adequate U.S. coroner system. About 7% 
of the 2 million Americans who die annu- 
ally meet an untimely end, by murder, 
suicide or accident. By law, such deaths 
must be investigated. Though the public 
may believe that every coroner is a skilled 
sleuth like television’s Quincy, fewer than 
400 forensic pathologists—medical doc- 
tors with advanced training in anatomy, 
laboratory testing and legal-medical 
investigation—are on public payrolls; 
twelve states do not employ any medical 
examiners atall. 

Often the coroner is a funeral-home 
| director and sometimes even a tow-truck 
operator, whose primary ability is trans- 
porting bodies. The coroner frequently 
hires hospital pathologists to do the au- 
topsy. Those unfamiliar with signs of vio- 
lence may confuse gunshot entrance and 
exit wounds or may be unable to tell 
whether a fractured skull was caused by a 
fall or a blow. Or they may ignore impor- 
tant evidence, such as the contents of a 
victim's stomach or hairs and fibers left 
on clothing or skin 

As a result, the guilty often go free 
People get away with murder in about a 
third of the 20,000 deaths identified as 
homicides each year; other murders go 
undetected. Misinterpreted evidence can 
also lead to the innocent being pun- 
ished. Even worse, people are some- 
times jailed for crimes that never oc- 
curred. The classic example: when an 
alcoholic dies after a fight, the police of- 
ten assume that the assault killed him, 
but a careful autopsy may show a lethal 








level of alcohol in the blood. Bungled 
investigations can also create lasting 
controversies. Mistakes in the autopsy of 
John F. Kennedy fueled charges of a 
conspiracy and cover-up 

Moreover, public health is damaged 
by the lack of trained medical detectives. 
M.E.s are usually the first to sound the 
alarm about faulty product design, new 
diseases or social problems like child 
abuse, Says Dr. Donald Reay, Seattle's 
chief medical examiner: “Look how much 
the public knows about cocaine and fire- 








To make the prosecution’s case 
stronger, a medical examiner may be 
pressured to say a woman was raped be- 
fore she was murdered, though the evi- 
dence is equivocal. Or the M.E. may be 
pushed to attribute the death of a person 
in police custody to the victim’s use of co- 
caine rather than a choke hold applied by 
officers. M.E.s may deny being subjected 
to such nudging, but they agree that their 
independence must be guarded. 

Some forensic pathologists suggest 
giving medical examiners civil service 
status or allying them more closely with 
medical schools, where independence is a 


Chief medical examiner Donald Reay studies a drowning victim at the Seattle morgue 








A system that depends on a few Quineys and many funeral home-directors. 


arms. That’s because people are dying 
from drugs and gunshots.” 

Sull, much valuable knowledge is be- 
ing lost, according to the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta, because there is 
no uniform method for collecting infor- 
mation on unnatural deaths. Increasing 
numbers of M-E.s believe their expertise 
can also serve the living victims of as- 
saults. Dr. Charles Petty, chief medical 
examiner of Dallas, regularly checks 
bruised children brought to a county hos- 
pital to see if they are being battered 

Another major deficiency in the cur- 
rent coroner system is that it leaves medi- 
cal examiners open to political pressure 
Virtually all are appointed by elected offi- 
cials. And politicians and district attorneys 
often want team players. M.E.s who are too 
independent may eventually be ousted 
from their posts, charges Baden, citing his 
own experience as chief medical examiner 
of New York City. Former M.E.s in De- 
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tradition. Many advocate setting up re- 
gional forensic centers to provide expert 
consultants to local communities. Almost 
all emphasize that higher salaries are 
needed to lure bright young doctors into 
the field. Most M.E.s make less than 
$100,000 a year, while a pathologist who 
runs a hospital’s laboratory services can 
pull in more than double that amount. 

A strong system for investigating un- 
natural deaths is becoming increasingly 
necessary. Capital punishment has re- 
turned. Defense attorneys are more ag- 
gressive in challenging the accuracy of ev- 
idence. Citizens groups are more vocal in 
their charges of police brutality. Warns 
Baden: “It’s more important than ever 
that we don’t make mistakes.” A lax sys- 
tem will erode public faith in the credibil- 
ity of the medical examiner, and that 
would be a crime. — With reporting by 
Kathleen Brady/New York and Dennis Wyss/ 
San Francisco 
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When East 
And West 
Collide 


DAVID HENRY HWANG proves 
bedfellows make strange politics 
in M. Butterfly, a surprise stage 
success on three continents 








BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen David Henry Hwang was a student at Stan- 
W ford University, he and fellow residents of the 
“Asian-American theme dorm” used to refer de- 
risively to any female peer who seemed overly deferential, 
too traditionally feminine, as “doing a Butterfly.” Hwang, 
for one, had no actual complaint against Puccini's opera 
Madama Butterfly. In fact, he had never seen or even heard 
it. But what he had gleaned of the plot—about a Japanese 
girl who kills herself for love of a faithless American sail- 
or—summed up for him many of the stereotypes Western- 
ers imposed on Orientals. He and his ilk, he believed, were 
expected to be submissive and fawning, often deceitful, and 
to show scant regard for human lives, especially their own. 
Hwang had not always been so sensitive, so ready to 
take offense. Although his parents were immigrants and he 
visited relatives in Manila and Taipei, this self-described 
“Chinese-Filipino-American, born-again-Christian kid 
from suburban Los Angeles” felt “scarcely more connec- 
tion than the average white” between Asian life and his 
own. “I read Pearl Buck in high school and didn’t see any- 
thing wrong. I still like Charlie Chan movies. The whole 
thing about being of Chinese descent seemed an interesting 
detail, as if I had red hair. But not everyone saw it that 
way.’ So Hwang embarked on Asian studies in an adoles- 
cent search for identity: “I got more and more interested in 
responding to stereotypes by painting our own portraits.” 
From that political impulse, an artistic career was born. 
After dabbling in student journalism and instrumental 
music, but never acting, Hwang conceived the notion that he 
was meant to be a playwright. His first work for the stage 
portrayed a musician asserting his own divinity. What the 
author remembers most about it is a professor's remark that 





he plainly knew nothing about creating plays. Undaunted, | 


Hwang succeeded beyond an undergraduate’s wildest fanta- 
sy with his next try, £O.B., a reflection on the immigrant ex- 
perience. Just over a year after the show was staged in his 
college dorm, it was performed at New York City’s pre- 
eminent off-Broadway showcase, Joseph Papp’s Public The- 
ater. That 1980 triumph and the six modestly successful 





plays that followed led to foundation grants, movie and TV 
script deals and enough theater productions to enable 
Hwang to shuttle between New York City and Los Angeles 
while supporting himself entirely by writing. 

Still, the productions were mostly brief and small-scale, 
the livelihood far from lavish. “The least hint of the starv- 
ing-artist routine,” he recalls, “did not behoove my immi- 
grant legacy of belief in education and upward mobility.” 
In 1983, when he was 26, Hwang suffered the sort of crisis 
of conscience that comes to many people whose success 
was quick and easy. “I lost belief in my subject matter—I 
dismissed it as ‘Orientalia for the intelligentsia’—and vir- 
tually stopped writing for two years. I thought seriously 
about going to law school.” After the anxiety passed, 
Hwang tried to broaden his horizons in Rich Relations, his 
first play not about Asians. To his disappointment but not 
surprise, critics took him to task. “There is in this country,” 
he says, “a misguided belief that women should write about 
women, blacks about blacks, the Chinese about the Chi- 
nese, and so on. White males can write about anybody.” 

Then, ata fateful dinner party just after Rich Relations 
closed in 1986, Hwang heard the story of Bernard Boursi- 
cot, a French diplomat who for nearly two decades carried 
on an affair with a male Chinese spy he professed to believe 
was a woman. Boursicot even claimed to have thought he 
had fathered a child by his “mistress,” and when confront- 
ed in court with evidence of his partner's true gender, re- 
fused to accept it. “I knew right away that this was for me.” 
Hwang said. Where others saw in Boursicot’s story one of 
the odd corners of human life. Hwang perceived in it—or 
reinvented it to be—a reflection of decades of megatrends, 
from the French fiasco in Viet Nam and the waning of im- 
perialism to ‘60s Maoism in both China and the West, from 
feminism to male chauvinist backlash. “What interested 
me most from the start,” he recalls, “was the idea of the 
perfect woman. A real woman can only be herself. but a 
man, because he is presenting an idealization, can aspire to 
the idea of the perfect woman. I never had the least doubt 
that a man could play a woman convincingly on the stage.” 

Having found an idea for a play with which he felt 
completely attunded—*I also knew it would not hurt in 
commercial or career terms to be able to create a great part 
for a white male’—Hwang struggled to find a structure 
that would keep his audience at a comfortable distance 
from the sexually threatening story line. One day, as he was 
driving past a Los Angeles record store, he recalled the op- 
era whose title he and his friends so scornfully invoked in 
college. “I hit on the idea of deconstructing Madama But- 
terfly, and popped in on impulse. As soon as I looked at the 
libretto, I knew it would be fine.” He finished a draft in six 
weeks, in Los Angeles and then in France, where he had 
gone to mark his first wedding anniversary. 

M. Butterfly reached Broadway in March 1988, where 
it won the Tony Award as best play of the season, and has 
grossed $17 million so far. The show has also been mounted 
in London, where Anthony Hopkins is playing the charac- 
ter based on Boursicot, and in Buenos Aires and Hamburg. 
Remarkably for a nonmusical, it has been booked for ma- 
jor productions in Paris, Brussels, Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Rome, Madrid, Tokyo, Tel Aviv, Sydney, Auckland, Rio 
de Janeiro, Mexico City, San Juan and New Delhi. This 
makes Hwang the first U.S. playwright to become an inter- 
national phenomenon in a generation, since the heyday of 
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Edward Albee. Dozens of film companies have bid for the 
rights. Says Hwang: “I guess the play is the thinking per- 
son’s Fatal Attraction, a refiection of the fear between 
men and women and a kind of intellectual striptease. It's 
also about the West’s fear of how its relationship with the 
East is changing. Sophisticated American whites realize 
their group is in the process of changing from an outright 
majority to just a plurality in the U.S., and are beginning 
to be ready to hear what the rest of us think.” 

Success exacted its most customary price. Hwang's 
wife Ophelia stayed back in Los Angeles through most of 
the months of rehearsals and tryouts, and the fledgling 
marriage broke up soon after. Ever since, Hwang has lived 
a luxurious if somewhat work-obsessed life in Manhattan, 
in a rented midtown apartment with spectacular wrap- 
around views. The place came furnished—not even the 
throw pillows are his—but he vows to decorate in style a 
newly purchased Manhattan triplex to which he will move 
in October. He rarely cooks or eats at home; instead he 
deftly table-hops at fashionable restaurants and dates “now 
and then.” His “vice, if I have any,” is clothing from Issey 
Miyake and other Asian designers. 

Hwang is keenly aware of the F 
Scott Fitzgerald dictum that American 
lives have no second acts, that youthful 
success leads to mid-life burnout and 
embitterment. A few months after M. 
Butterfly opened, he and avant-garde 
composer Philip Glass mounted /000 
Airplanes on the Roof. a multimedia 
oddity that proved too abstruse for the 
masses yet too tabloid for intellectuals; 
it centers on an apparent close encoun- 
ter with aliens from space. In multiple 
productions it showed scant commer- 
cial potential. In addition to the screen- 
play for M. Butterfly, which Hwang will 
write himself, he is working on three 
other films: a TV movie for PBS, which 
he will also direct, about a love affair 
between an FBI agent and the daughter of a man he hound- 
ed to death; “a Victorian rock musical about Oscar Wilde”; 
and a semiadventure set in Tibet. For the stage, he and 
Glass hope to adapt André Malraux’s novel of revolution- 
ary China in the 1920s, Man's Fate, and Hwang is also 
writing what he opaquely terms a “multicultural farce.” 

The richest literary material available to Hwang may 
be his own family. His mother’s forebears moved from 
China to the Philippines in the 19th century and founded 
a trading company that at one point owned the national 
franchises for Coca-Cola and General Motors. “Basical- 
ly,” he says, “they were plutocrats and oppressors. The 
whole history of Chinese merchants in Southeast Asia is 
ambiguous. They provide prosperity but also isolate 
themselves and take profit from the local population.” 
His mother grew up in a walled family compound until 
the Japanese commandeered it during World War II. 
Then the clan moved into a “haunted house” in Manila. 
Legend had it that someone from each family who lived 
there would die in the place. “No one did in our family, 
which was attributed by my relatives to their fundamen- 
talist Christianity. My mother’s grandmother was a sort 
of exorcist, casting out demons. To say that ‘so-and-so 
was dead until we prayed for him and he came back to 


“Sophisticated 
American whites 
realize their 
group is in the 
process of 


changing from an 
outright majority 
to just a plurality 
in the U.S.” 








life’ was perfectly ordinary dinner-table conversation.” 

While Hwang's mother’s family refused to do busi- 
ness with the Japanese, he says, “My father’s father was 
something of a collaborator.’ Later on, in Taiwan, that 
grandfather went to jail in a financial scandal. Hwang's 
own father decided as a boy to leave China; as a younger 
son, he foresaw few opportunities, and as a believer in 
technology and progress, he was at odds with a traditional 
culture. After writing to Harvard and Yale for applica- 
tions and receiving no reply, he wound up at Linfield Col- 
lege in Oregon. “When I was little.” Hwang recalls, “my 
father literally owned a Chinese laundry.” 

In 1974 the elder Hwang, by then a C_P.A., launched 
Far East National Bank, which specialized in loans to 
Asian immigrants and which now has four branches in 
California. Two years after the bank opened, he was kid- 
naped for ransom, then released within a few hours after 
the money was taken. Says the son: “I was in college at the 
time and did not hear about it until the crisis was over. The 
case was never solved, and some people have suggested 
that my father staged the episode as a publicity stunt. My 
father may be a little weird, but he’s not a criminal.” More 
recently, the bank has been at the cen- 
ter of a political controversy: Los Ange- 
les Mayor Tom Bradley accepted 
$18,000 as a consultant last year, then 
returned the pay after critics suggested 
it had been a quid pro quo for helping 
secure the bank a deposit of $2 million 
in city funds. 

Asa playwright, Hwang has his crit- 
ics within the Asian-American commu- 
nity. Those on the left see him as having 
sold out to white ways. Those on the right 
criticize him for airing the dirty linen of 
the Asian subculture. He is particularly 
at odds with Asians who pride them- 
selves on the reputation of being a “mod- 
el minority,” with low crime and high 
SAT scores. “To me,” he says, “being ste- 
reotyped as superhuman is just another kind of dehumaniza- 
tion. What I love about America is its tradition, not so much 
of blurring distinctions or subsuming cultures as of different 
cultures coming to live together side by side. If I have chil- 
dren, and I hope I do, I would be pleased if their mother hap- 
pens not to be of Chinese descent. The child who is a mixture 
of different types represents the world’s future.” 

In contrast to most American dramatists, who have 
excelled at depicting the struggles of home and hearth but 
not the larger world, Hwang thinks more shrewdly about 
mankind than about individual men and women. He has 
the steel-trap analytic grasp of the champion scholastic 
debater he once was, the lawyer he thought of becoming. 
The main weakness of his writing is that its purpose often 
seems more political than literary, more attuned to social 
issues than to the private struggles of the human heart. 
The final scene of M. Butterfly, when the agony of one 
soul finally takes precedence over broad-ranging com- 
mentary, is among the most forceful in the history of the 
American theater. Nothing else he has written comes 
close to it. If Hwang can again fuse politics and humanity, 
he has the potential to become the first important drama- 
tist of American public life since Arthur Miller, and may- 
be the best of them all. = 
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Yes, His Majesty the King 


Ten years ago, RUDOLF NUREYEV turned down the role of Siam's 
haughty lord and master when it was first offered to him. “1 
thought it would interfere with my dancing,” he says. “Now the time 
is propitious.” Last week the dancer, 51, was rehearsing The King 
and | for his theatrical debut later this month in Toronto, before a 
tour of U.S. and Canadian cities. When he swirls off with the leading 
lady in Shall We Dance ?, he'll be performing steps he learned as a 
boy in the Soviet Union. “No, | haven't forgotten how to polka,” he 
says. “But | have to make sure that I'm not too good.” 


Top Jock 


“I've been riding for 40 
years, and I’m just getting 
tired of it.” After some 8,810 
trips to the winner's circle 
and more than $125 million 
in purses, Willie Shoemaker, 
57, is getting ready tocall ita 
day. But before he retires in 
February, the world’s top 
jockey will be racing at 40 
tracks around the country in 





a nostalgic farewell to the 
sport. One highlight of his 
career was the Kentucky 
Derby aboard Ferdinand in 
1986, when he became the 


oldest jock ever to win the 
classic. Says he: “I rode the 
horse simply as well as you 
can get a horse to run.” No- 
body can do it better 


Ms. Fixit 


1893 HSE; 12 RMS; GD LOCA- 
TION; NDS REPAIR. The Vice 
President's official residence 
shows its age, so new ten- 
ant Marilyn Quayle wants 
$578,000 to fix it up. That's 
double last year’s amount 
and $200,000 more than the 
White House requested for 
the former Admiral’s House 
The additional money, if 
granted, will go to carve out 
bedrooms on the top floor 
for the three Quayle kids 
and an office for their mom; 
the remaining $378,000 is 
for maintenance. Congres- 
sional staffer Aubrey (“Tex”) 


Sky Guy 


Fasten your seat belts, it's 
going to be a bumpy ride for 
just retired USA Today 














Gunnels, who endorses the 
increase, looked the place 
over and gloomily conclud- 
ed, “The whole thing is 
about to fall down.” 


founder Al Neuharth. In a re- 
cent column he grumbled 
that “young, attractive” 
flight attendants have been 
replaced by “aging women” 
or “flighty young men” and 
demanded the return of “sky 
girls.” Employees in the pa- 
per’s newsroom protested, 
and Susan Bianchi-Sand, 
head of the flight attendants’ 
union, wondered if he might 
be living up to the title of his 
upcoming autobiography, 
Confessions of an S.O.B 


Boys Will Be Beasties 


“Sampling,” the record- 
ing-studio craft of bor- 
rowing other people's 
music, has been raised to 
an art form by the 
BEASTIE BOYS. Paul's 
Boutique is the first al- 
bum by MIKE DIAMOND, 
ADAM HOROVITZ and 
ADAM YAUCH since their 
1986 rap hit Licensed to 
iil, and they not only pur- 
loin sounds but ransack 
culture and drop almost 
enough names to rival 
ANDY WARHOL's diaries. 
Writers J.D. SALINGER, 
JACK KEROUAC and 
CHARLES DICKENS have 
a place, as do PHIL RIZ- 
ZUTO and CEZANNE. And 
don’t forget HARRY S 
TRUMAN—he is rhymed 
with ALFRED E. NEUMAN. 
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A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT BLENDING 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 
SCOTCH DRINKER 


LT och Mellow. Sweet. Smoky. Refined. In 


Ballantine’s Finest, we blend forty-two superior 








single malt Scotch whiskies to give you true Scotch 
8 give y' 


flavor. You can’t ask for more than that. 
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THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 











A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT BLENDING 
FOR THE FREQUENT 
ScOTCH DRINKER 


A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT BLENDING 
FOR THE 
SCOTCH CONNOISSEUR. 























or nearly a hundred years, Ballantine's Finest 
has been blended in exactly the same way. That's 
a long time to avoid change, but someone's got to 
uphold tradition. 

From the 90-odd single malt whiskies made in 
Scotland (and there are some odd ones), we choose 
42 of the very best. Then we create a full-flavored 
blend that satisfies the true Scotch drinker. 

With every sip of Ballantine's Finest, you can 
taste the crisp, smoky bouquet of the Highlands, 
the rich, peaty body of the Islands and the linger- 
ing softness of the Lowlands. It is a complex and 
harmonious union which has made Ballantine's the 
most popular Scotch in Europe. A true measure 
of the quality and consistency of the blend. 


If you want more than that, keep reading, 




















en when it comes to their 

favorite dram, it is rare to find 

cotch drinkers familiar with 

the art of blending. Since we blend a 
fair amount of Scotch, we've taken 
it upon ourselves to clear up 
the confusion. Mr. J. Goudy, master 

Atthis point, blender. The 
consider pour- exact recipe of 
ing yourself Ballantine's 
a glass of isa closely 
Balleotine’s guarded secret, 
Finest and set- 
tling into your 
favorite chair. 

Not only will 
you be more 
comfortable, it 
will also in- 
crease your 
appreciation of 
what you are 
about to read. 
If you like ice 
with your Scotch, let it melt a bit. 

Okay. Take a sip. Hold the 
liquid amber on your tongue 
and let the many flavors settle 
into your palate. 

Tt has been said that a fine Scotch 
blend should be a melding of four 
central whisky themes. One for 

bouquet, another 
for taste, a third for 
body, and the last for 
its ability to 
blend all four 
into a balanced, 
mellow flavor. 
Not a simple task. 
And, of course, 
it cannot be 
accomplished 
with a blend of only 
nd has a four whisk- 
whisky distillery for jes. Twenty 
every 57,000 residents, or thirty is 
A world record. more typical 
Then there is Ballantine's Finest. 
A full-flavored blend composed 
of forty-two of the finest single 
malt Scotch whiskies. Each in- 
cluded for a specific reason. The 
famed Highland - 
single fos con- 
tribute smooth, 
smoky, elegant 
qualities. The 





Spallantings 


THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 





brawny Islay malts are 
deep and peaty, with 
hints of sea air. From 
the remote Campbel- 
town peninsula we trea- 
sure the salty, tangy 
aromas. From the Low- Please write. 
s lands, the softness We welcome 
and sweetness. all letters, 
And the tributaries of the 
River Livet provide com- 
plexity and sophistication. 
Take an- 
other sip of 
Ballantine's 
Finest. This 
time, swish 
it around 
your teeth 
with your 
rr Ke This 
will inten- 
sify your 
- experience 
The traditional of the true 
copper pot still. taste of 
An invention which Scotch. 
has not been improved Some 
by progress. of the blending 
stock used in Ballantine's Finest 
is supplied according 
to arrangements 
dating from the 
turn of the cen- 
tury. Many ofthe 
single malts are 
classics in their 
own right. Some The original 
are matured in @istillery building 
oak barrels, for 44 Glenburgie. 
spice, or sherry Glenburgie is 
casks, for special 4 important 
sweet- single malt in 
ness. Ballantine's Finest. 
The resultis an exceptional 
whisky that is soft of 
. body, complex in 
palate, with hints 
of dryness rounded 
out in the wood. 
te In short, every- 
j thing the true 
a 





Scotch drinker 


could ask for. 


If you want more 
than that, you'll just 
have to walt for the 
next Ballantine's ad 





THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 
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Rich Man, 
Poor Man 


IRWIN SHAW: A BIOGRAPHY 
by Michael Shnayerson 
Putnam; 447 pages; $24.95 











BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


hen he was young and poor, Irwin 

Shaw wrote well. His first play, 
Bury the Dead, was an emblematic work of 
social- protest theater in the 1930s. His lyr- 
ically realistic New Yorker short stories in 
the same era expanded the form’s horizons, 
and, because he made it look easy—almost 
fun—to be so good, they became in- 
spiring, formative experiences for 
several generations of writers. 

When he was old and rich, Shaw 
wrote poorly, at least according to 
critical consensus. The only horizon 
his mighty best seller Rich Man, 
Poor Man expanded was that of the 
television mini-series. And the rest 
of his late work inspired little be- 
yond envy of the author's expensive 
expatriate life, which the work 
subsidized. 

It is possible that if Shaw had 
imagined his life instead of living it, 
he might have turned it into another 
best seller. As Michael Shnayerson’s 
admirably researched and readable 
biography demonstrates, the story 
has all the elements of a good air- 
plane read: an energetic and engag- 
ing protagonist who transcends 
humble Brooklyn Jewish origins to 
become a symbol of his generation's 
promise before he is 30; war years in 
which he serves as a member of a 
dashing documentary-film unit, en- 
abling him to meet all the right peo- 
ple from Cairo to London and to see 
just enough action to lend authenticity to 
The Young Lions, the epic war novel that 
made him famous; a middle passage in 
which he fritters away critical and popu- 
lar esteem while pursuing the good life in 
Paris, the Riviera and, above all, Klosters, 
the Swiss ski resort that he and the beauti- 
ful, occasionally talented people he drew 
to him made famous. The ending even 
produces the kind of Faustian moral that 
goes down well in popular fiction: the 
hero achieves a full measure of worldly 
success but at the cost of his artistic soul. 

Shnayerson, one of those rare, lucky 
biographers who are able to maintain 
affection for their subjects throughout, 
mounts a spirited but finally too conven- 
tional defense of Shaw’s late work and 
life. The prose was always better than that 
of Judith Krantz and her ilk, Shnayerson 





The novelist in 1980: living the good life in Klosters 
No time for the guiding vision of self and world. 


- Books - 





notes, even in the most improbable tales. 
Moreover, he argues, the glittering 
“sweep” of these 71 years in themselves 
represents an artful construction, worthy 
of the sometimes numbing detail with 
which he recites old guest lists. 

It is true that in novels like Nightwork 
Shaw could provide very intelligent enter- 
tainment. It is also true that in the midst 
of glitz he remained an agreeable, unpre- 
tentious man. But much of the late fiction 
was unbearably wooden, and much of the 
late life was marred by Shaw’s insatiable 
womanizing. In the end, conviviality de- 
teriorated to an often befuddled alco- 
holism that was more distressing than 
Shnayerson cares to admit. 

Shaw was betrayed by his own facili- 
ty. On the night in 1936 that Bury the 








Dead had its first public performance, he 
was signing to write his first movie, some- 
thing called The Big Game. And that was 
pretty much the way it went with him 
thereafter. There was nothing he couldn't 
write, so there was nothing he didn’t 
write, Preoccupied by productivity and 
the demands of his life-style, he had no 
time left to develop the guiding vision of 
selfand world a major novelist needs. 
Finally, the case for Irwin Shaw must 
rest on the short stories, in which the force 
of simple observation, uncomplicated in- 
spiration, modest but authentic crafts- 
manship are sufficient to sustain both 
writer and reader. A life devoted to such 
work might not have inspired a biography 
as lively as this one. But it might have 
provided the truly exemplary qualities 
Shnayerson strains so hard to find. w 
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Hail Cesar 


THE MAMBO KINGS PLAY SONGS 
OF LOVE by Oscar Hijuelos; 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 

407 pages; $18.95 


W ine, women and song, not necessar- 
ily in that order, keep the pages 
turning in Oscar Hijuelos’ second novel. 
All are enjoyed by a Cuban musician 
named Cesar Castillo who immigrates to 
New York City after World War II and 
has a few good years in the 1950s as leader 
of the Mambo Kings. The band’s biggest 
hit was Beautiful Maria of My Soul, 
which was first recorded in 45 r.p.m. and 
rose to No. 8 on the “easy listening” 
charts in 1955. Close but no cigar is the 
story of Castillo’s career, the highlight of 
which occurred when he and brother 
Nestor were invited to play Ricky Ricar- 
do's visiting Cuban cousins on an episode 
of J Love Lucy. 

Hijuelos returns the courtesy by giv- 
ing Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball guest 
spots in his novel, as celebrities who de- 
scend like deities for a potluck supper in 
the modest home of ordinary mortals. Ar- 
naz turns out to be a sweetheart who eats 
second helpings, drinks heartily and sings 
Babalu long into the evening. Ball has 
good manners and a considerate way of 
peeking at her watch. 

The scene mirrors the sitcom segment 
that earned Castillo his few minutes of 
fame, and adds poignancy to what came 
before and after those golden moments on 
national TV. Castillo’s flamboyant plum- 
age and mating behaviors seem dated and 
may not appeal to readers who now find 
machismo to be a dirty word. Hijuelos de- 
flects this prejudice with sensitivity and a 
charged style that elevates stereotype into 
character. His hero may have urgent ap- 
petites and simple tastes, but he gives as 
much pleasure as he receives. In addition, 
his story strikes resonant chords when 
told against the rich cultural fusion of 
postwar New York. 

Hijuelos, 37, author of 1985's Our 
House in the Last World, catches the 
rhythms and flavors of the streets, night- 
clubs and Latin family life. Castillo is all 
melody, by turns upbeat and melancholy. 
By age 60, his best performances on band- 
stand and bedstead behind him, he occupies 
a room in an East Harlem flop mockingly 
called the Hotel Splendour. There, his mu- 
sic out of style, his body failing, he thrives on 
memories of songs sung and women loved. 
Yet, as Hijuelos conveys with art and sym- 
pathy, the Mambo King is to be admired 
and envied as a man who squeezed the juice 
out of life before life squeezed the juice 
out of him. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Earning His Stripes 


Sean Scully makes something special of a simple motif 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 


painting being so much more than its 

subject, you can’t pin down an artist 
by naming his favorite motif. From Mon- 
drian and the Russian constructivists on, 
many an abstract artist has gone for the 
stripe in all its apparent simplicity—the 
line that baldly, mysteriously becomes a 
form in itself. Yet their paintings are not 


like one another's: there is no confusing 
the precise black vibration of a Bridget 
Riley with the effect of one of Barnett 
Newman's “zips” or the slightly blurred, 
funereal pinstriping of an early Frank 
Stella. Today the stripe continues to linger 
in the wings of late modernism and is the 
adopted sign of one of the most toughly 
individual artists in America, Sean Scully. 
What, after so many other stripes, has he 
made of it? Not the emblem of a lost uto- 
pianism but something fierce, concrete 
and obsessive, with a grandeur shaded by 
awkwardness—a stripe like no one else’s. 

Scully is 44, a pale, knobbly-faced 
Irishman who was born in Dublin, studied 
in London and since 1975 has lived in New 
York City. The show of his work that is 
currently traveling in Europe (it has al- 
ready been at London’s Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, is now at Munich's Stadtische Ga- 
lerie im Lenbachhaus and will go on to 
Madrid in September) is not a retrospec- 
tive. It covers his early maturity, from 
1982 to 1988. But Scully has been fixed on 
the stripe since he was an art student. 








Pale Fire, 1988: rapidly varying touches that achieve the visual elasticity of flesh 
A reflective mood, a desire for large order and a sense of impending slippage. 


At first it was an optical shimmer, a 
weaving of color energy on the surface, in 
deference to the prevalent American art 
theory of the day and, to some degree, in 
homage to Riley. The work of Mark 
Rothko, which Scully had seen as a stu- 
dent, was a presiding influence. It had 
shown him how a neutral and even boring 
form, an imperfect rectangle, could accu- 
mulate reserves of feeling and cogita- 





«2 


tion—how the life of the mind and its ten- 
tative decisions could be embodied, not 
just illustrated, in pigment. And there had 
been a visit to Morocco in 1970; there 
Scully saw stripes everywhere, dyed into 
awnings and djellabas and bolts of cloth, 
not a theoretical form but a motif embed- 
ded, as it were, in the landscape. Then he 
moved to New York and, as he puts it in 
the catalog, felt driven to paint “severe, 
invulnerable canvases, so I could be in 
this environment and not feel exposed. I 
spent five years making my 
paintings fortress-like.” 

He let go of the clean edges 
and began to work thickly in 
oils instead of acrylic. The grid 
of Scully’s paintings in the ‘80s 
speaks of two things: a desire 
for large order and a sense of 
impending slippage, as though 
the columns and lintels of paint 
had to be constantly tested, as 
though their pinning could 
come apart just as the painter 
turned his back. They are not 
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smoothly designed but look somewhat im- 
provised, like the sides of large huts. They 
are very “New York” paintings, but the 
city they evoke is not the foreigner’s imag- 
ined grid of perfect planes; rather it is grit- 
ty, heavy, slapped-together lower Man- 
hattan, where Scully has his studio: the 
hoardings of warped plywood, the metal 
slabs patching the street. 

Nobody could take these paintings for 
supergraphics. Their mood is, above all, 
reflective. They aspire to a rough, Doric 
calm. They do not move; or when they do, 
it is by a slow pressure of grainy abutting 
edges or, in a work like No Neo, 1984, by 
the slight bulging of stripes against their 
neighbors, like the entasis of a classical 
column. (The title means something; Scul- 
ly wanted his painting to resist the sense 
of recycling that pervaded the "80s, neo- 
this and neo-that. “The art that interests 
me,” he says flatly, “is Aeroic art.”) 

The sense of internal pressure confers 
urgency on these big surfaces and turns 
them into something other, and more 
physically compelling, than flat pattern. 
It’s not that Scully has any strong sculp- 
tural impulse; when he makes one slab of 
a painting project an inch or two above 
the adjoining surface, it is still not meant 
to be seen in the round or to suggest mate- 
rial weight. But he does want to give the 
image the distinctness of a body, asserting 
itself against your gaze. 

The world keeps peeping in, especial- 
ly in Scully’s color, which is richly organic 
and never blatant. Its tawny ochers and 
deep blues suggest landscape, though in a 
distant way. The whites in Pale Fire, 
1988, are not flat white but a subtle paste 
applied over a warm brown ground in 
rapidly varying touches, so that they have 
the visual elasticity of flesh. Scully is a 
conservative, measured colorist. His sense 
of art, the seemingly obsolete act of com- 


municating by smearing mud on cloth, is | 


anchored in the past. You can see traces 
of his idols throughout—especially, in his 
liking for silvery grays, pinks and a con- 
stant regulating black, Velasquez. 

The paint goes on thickly but not 
with abandon. The surface seems to store 
light, like stone. It is opaque; you can’t 
see through it or even into it. It is not 
about space. Besides, the in- 
laid, modular, even puzzle-like 
surfaces of Scully’s recent can- 
vases prevent the eye from 
roaming them too freely. Stray 
out of one box and you finish 
in another, not on a free hori- 
zon. Hence the density, the 
lack of spaces between things, 
which adds to the gravity of 
Scully’s work. It has something 
to do with the largeness of ar- 
chitecture. But it is painting, 
all the way through. e 
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The text of Isaiah on display at Jerusalem's Shrine of the Book: evidence of Jewish scribes’ remarkable accuracy 


Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


A scholarly squabble over an archaeological treasure 


BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 
xford scholar Geza Vermes calls it 


Oo “the academic scandal par excel- 
lence of the 20th century.” Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Morton Smith protests that there 
is “no justification” for it. Fumes Califor- 
nia State’s Robert Eisenman: “We are 
tired of being treated contemptuously.” 
Behind the scenes, scholars are exchang- 
ing bitter private letters and passing 
around bootlegged photos. What is all the 
fuss about? The protesters are referring to 
the long delay in making public many of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, those mysterious 
documents discovered between 1947 and 
1956 in caves 20 miles east of Jerusalem 
As they see it, the world has long been un- 
necessarily deprived of data vital to un- 
derstanding Jewish and Christian history 





| that 


The discovery of the scrolls—800 an- 
cient Jewish manuscripts that had been 
hidden from the world for 19 centuries— 
was unexpected and dazzling. The He- 
brew and Aramaic documents, written 
mostly on leather, were found in eleven 
caves along the northwest rim of the Dead 
Sea. Because of popular fascination over 
possible connections with Jesus, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls became the century’s most fa- 
bled archaeological find 
That makes it even harder to accept 

more than three decades later, 
roughly one-fourth of the material re- 


| mains unpublished. Originally the infor- 
mal target date for publishing transcrip- 
| tions of all the scrolls was 1970. Now, 
| responding to mounting pressures, the 18 
scholars on the official scrolls team have 
given the Israeli government a timetable 
calling for publication of the remaining 
materials by 1997. This year Israel’s an- 
tiquities department set up a committee 
to monitor progress. The new timetable, 
however, has only inflamed the critics. 

Chief among them is the Biblical 
Archaeology Review of Washington, a well- 
regarded layman’s magazine, which has 
long berated the team for unconscionable 
foot dragging. In the latest issue, editor 
Herschel Shanks brands the new timetable 
“a hoax and a fraud.” Shanks insists that 
“the scrolls will never be published by the 
current team” because the task is too huge. 
The squabbling should make for heated 
talk at a conference of scrolls experts later 
this month in the Netherlands. 

The team members, twelve of whom 
are laboring in Jerusalem, point out that 
their task is difficult and must be done 
with precision. For example, one of the 
caves contained 15,000 fragments that 
had to be pieced together like jigsaw puz- 
zles into 516 scrolls. Harvard University’s 
John Strugnell, head of the group since 
1987, says fund-raising difficulties and the 
Arab-Israeli wars slowed progress. He ad- 
mits that his deadline of 1997 is only an 
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“intelligent guess,” not a “promise,” and 
that work could stretch years beyond that 

In the eyes of many experts, the No. 1 
foot dragger is the elusive J.T. Milik of the 
National Center for Scientific Research 
in Paris. He is a former Roman Catholic 
priest who has been assigned to prepare 
50 or more photographic plates of the 
documents. Says Milik unrepentantly 


| “The world will see the manuscripts when 


I have done the necessary work.” Casti- 
gating the “unhealthy curiosity” of com- 
plaining historians, he nonetheless says 
he has assigned two U.S. colleagues to 
help with some of his scrolls 

In its next issue, the Review will de- 
mand not only that more of the texts be 
farmed out but also that Israel produce a 
list of all unpublished texts and who has 
them. In addition, the magazine will call 
for access to photographs of all scrolls for 
interested researchers, who have been 
kept waiting for decades. Team members 
contend that this would violate their 
scholarly rights and that without the anal- 
ysis of seasoned experts, outsiders would 
misunderstand what they read 


ays New York University’s Lawrence 

Schiffman: “The material could be 
published in a very short time if the circle 
of scholars were enlarged.” That is pre- 
vented by a system of control that dates 
from the early discoveries in what was 
then part of Jordan. After rapid publica- 
tion of the first finds by Israelis, Jordan 
authorized creation of a select group of an- 
tiquities experts, all Christians, with ex- 
clusive rights to study and publish the rest 
of the manuscripts. The favored scholars 
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Join veteran astronaut Alan B. Shepard to celebrate the 20th anniver- 
sary of Apollo 11’s historic lunar mission—and explore man’s limitless 
future in space. Including: 0 Rare footage of U.S. and Soviet 


MAN IN SPACE! 
Pr % 
a 


R 
b 2) 


missions 

C) Interviews with NASA astronauts and 
scientists 

1 NASA animations of the proposed 
space station and manned mission to 
Mars. 

To order by Visa or MasterCard, call 

1-800-526-9001 

(In New Jersey, 201-627-8902) 

i Or send a check or money order for 

$22.95 ($19.95 plus $3 postage and 


Available in VHS only. Running time: 
approx. 45 minutes 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
New Jersey residents please add 6% state sales tax 
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The Graduate Management Admission 
Council sponsors a series of publications 
to prepare you for an MBA program. 
The Official Guide for GMAT Review. 
This is the one review for the Graduate 
Management Admission Test prepared 
by the people who develop and admin- 
ister the test — ETS. And it’s the only 
review that gives you 580 actual —not 
simulated — test questions. 

The Official Guide to MBA Programs. 
Here are the key facts on more than 

500 B-schools. Read this before you 


OFFICIAL 


GMAT 


send out all those application fees. 
The Official Software for GMAT Review. 
This is the only official software version 
of the GMAT review book. Run sample 
tests and see your score immediately. 
Find out why your answers are right or 
wrong. Software package includes a copy 
of the GMAT review book and is available 
for the IBM PC, PS/2 and compatibles. 
Pick up the books at your bookstore 
or order by mail. The software is only 
available by mail. For a free 
brochure call (609) 771-7243. 


Graduate Management Admission Council 
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assigned the various texts among them- 
selves. As for the scrolls, some eventually 
went on display at West Jerusalem’s 
Shrine of the Book, but most ended up in 
the Rockefeller Museum in East Jerusa- 
lem. When Israel gained jurisdiction over 
the museum in the 1967 Six-Day War, it 
left the existing team in place. Recently 
the members have consigned some scrolls 
to graduate assistants, cutting out better- 
known experts. 

The scrolls that have appeared so far 
are important to both specialists and ordi- 
nary believers. Previously unknown texts 
like the Manual of Discipline (which list- 
ed commune-like rules of an ancient Jew- 
ish sect) and the Psalms of Thanksgiving 
(a devotional collection) have given histo- 
rians new insight into ancient Jewish life. 
The scrolls have also affected Bible trans- 
lations read by millions of Jews and 
Christians. The caves contained portions 
of all books of the 
Old Testament ex- 
cept Esther, inclu- 
ding a remarkably = 
complete scroll of 
Isaiah that is 1,000 
years older than 
any other surviving 
manuscript. Besides 
clearing up anoma- 
lies in several verses, 
the scrolls have de- 
monstrated the re- 
markable accuracy with which Jewish 
scribes preserved the text of the Bible. 

Within a year, Strugnell and Israel’s 
Elisha Qimron plan to publish one of the 
most important scrolls, known as the 
“MMT Letter.” The oldest of the nonbib- 
lical scrolls, dating from the mid-2nd cen- 
| tury B.C., it spells out disagreements over 
Jewish law, showing the thinking of the 
Dead Sea sect at an early stage before it 
broke with officialdom in Jerusalem. The 
author might have been the shadowy 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” the sect’s 
presumed founder. 

Years ago writers speculated that New 
Testament accounts of Jesus Christ could 
have been patterned after this earlier 
teacher. But such theories lack textual sup- 
port and have died out. Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Theodor Gaster thinks that the teacher 
was not even a specific person and that the 
title was used by a succession of leaders. De- 
spite lack of evidence for a direct link be- 
tween Jesus and the Dead Sea sect, the 
scrolls show that many of the concepts con- 
tained in the Gospels, as well as the fervent 
expectation of an imminent kingdom of 
God, were commonplace in Jewish culture 
just at the time when Christianity arose. 
With further texts to come, there is always 
the tantalizing prospect that important and 
long-kept secrets of the scrolls remain to be 
revealed. —Reported by Michael P. Harris/ 
New York and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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The hottest hits...the biggest stars... 


THE SOUNDS OF THE ’79s 


The time: the 1970s. The place: 
anywhere you could dance, hang out 
and have fun. The feeling: meeting old 
friends on Friday night, falling in love, 
going to concerts, living in jeans and 
T-shirts. The music: hot, hot, HOT! The 
good-time beat of Creedence Clear- 
water Revival. The bittersweet sound 
of James Taylor. The raw power of Joe 
Cocker. The pulsating drive of Santana. 
One super artist...one powerhouse hit 
after another. Sly and the Family 
Stone’s “Thank You”...Rod Stewart's 
classic “Tonight's the Night”...lke and 


Tina Turner's “Proud Mary”... 


Now TIME-LIFE MUSIC proudly 
presents SOUNDS OF THE 
SEVENTIES—an all-new collection of 
the '70s greatest hits. Each album in 
the series brings back the classics of 
a single year in your choice of double- 
length cassette or compact disc. All 
of these original recordings have been 
remastered for dazzling digital sound, 
so they now sound clearer, sharper, 


ERIC CLAPTON 


‘J 


more powerful than ever! And every 
selection is the original hit by the 
original artist or group. 


Future albums in the series will 
bring you classic hits like Elton John’s 
“Your Song”...Foreigner's “Feels Like 


the First Time”... The Doobie Brothers’ 


“Listen to the Music”...Stephen Stills’ 
“Love the One You're With”...Bill 
Wither's “Ain’t No Sunshine” and 
Linda Ronstadt’s “Blue Bayou.” 


Audition 1970 for 10 days FREE! 

Your introductory album brings you 
70 full minutes of top hits by the 
greatest artists of 1970. Available only 
by mail from TIME-LIFE MUSIC, 1970 
is yours to audition for 10 days 
absolutely free. Other albums in the 
series will follow, about one every 
other month—always for the same free 
trial, at the same low price. Keep only 
the ones you want. Cancel at any time. 
No minimum required. 






Start with the top hits by 
the biggest stars of 1970: 
+ Fire and Rain James Taylor 
+ American Woman Guess Who 
+ All Right Now Free 
* Mama Told Me Not to Come 
Three Dog Night 
* Tears of a Clown 
Smokey Robinson & the Miracles 
* Lonely Days Bee Gees 
* Domino Van Morrison 
* Black Magic Woman Santana 
+ Up around the Bend 
Creedence Clearwater Revival 
+ After Midnight Eric Clapton 
* He Ain't Heavy The Hollies 
* Ride Captain Ride Blues Image 
* Thank You (Falettinme Be Mice 
Elf Agin) 
Sly and the Family Stone 
+ Green-Eyed Lady Sugarloaf 
* The Letter Joe Cocker 
* ABC The Jackson Five 
« War Edwin Starr 
* Love on a Two-Way Street 
The Moments 
+ Uncle John’s Band 
The Grateful Dead 
+ Spirit in the Sky Norman Greenbaum 
* The Rapper The Jaggerz 





For faster service, 
call toll-free 


1-800-548-6488 


Use credit card 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


SOUNDS OF THE ’70s 


YES! Please send me /970 for a free 10-day 

audition as my introduction to SOUNDS OF THE 
SEVENTIES. | will then receive future albums 

under the terms described in this ad. (A shipping 

and handling charge will be added to each shipment.) 


CHECK ONE 

] Double-length cassette $14.99 PBAB41 
C) One compact disc $16.99 PCAB40 
Mail to: TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
P.O, BOX C-32350 
Richmond, VA 23261 





Name Please print 





Address 





City 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
All orders subject to approval 
Available in U.S.A. only 


©1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC 
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And Now for the Hard Sell 








BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ttention K mart shoppers! 
If you are wondering 
where to spin your TV dial this 
September, drop by any of the 
discount retailer's 2,200 stores. 
You will be regaled with signs 
and posters trumpeting CBS 
shows. Every TV set in the store 
will be tuned to CBS as well. The 
chain and the network are even 
teaming up to promote the CBS/K mart 
Get Ready Giveaway. The contest, to be 
advertised on the air and in K mart news- 
paper supplements, will offer viewers the 
| lure of big prizes if they can match num- 
bers on a card with figures flashed during 
commercial breaks for certain shows. 

And there’s more for your life at 
Sears—at least, if you are an NBC fan. 
Along with posters, banners and in-store 
videos flogging the peacock network, the 
department-store chain and NBC have 
concocted a contest pegged to the fall sea- 
son. Unlike the CBS game, however, you 
do not have to watch NBC shows to win; 
you just answer a few questions about 
them to vie for prizes like a new car ora 
guest appearance on an NBC show. 

TV viewers have grown accustomed 
to the annual late-summer promotional 
blitz for the networks’ fall premieres. But 
this year the hucksterism has gone far be- 
yond the usual “ABC’s the One” and 
“Come Home to NBC” sloganeering on- 
screen. Ads for network shows will turn 
up everywhere from billboards to wom- 











The networks turn to games and gimmicks to hawk their wares 


WEDNESDAYS 10 
WCESTYV; 








From billboards to big-money giveaways 


Going beyond the usual hucksterism. 


en's hosiery departments. Besides CBS and 
NBC linkups with major retailers, a third 
network, Fox, has teamed with Coca- 
Cola to promote an Isle of Dreams Trea- 
sure Hunt. Only ABC is sitting on the 
sidelines. 

For the first time, the networks are 
even turning to erstwhile competitors for 
help with the hype. ABC is running com- 





PM 


TV oy) 


mercials for its fall shows in movie the- 
aters. CBS is stuffing brochures inside 
boxes of blank Maxell videocassettes. 
NBC is doing the same with Scotch cas- 
settes. ABC is targeting the VCR user with 
a more high-tech gimmick: 
a special bar code in the 
network’s November 7V Guide 
ads will enable owners of spe- 
cially equipped models of Pan- 
asonic VCRs to record certain 
ABC shows automatically. 

The burst of promotional 
activity reflects the networks’ 
growing concern over competi- 
tion from cable, VCRs and inde- 
pendent stations, The erosion 
was quickened by the writers’ 
strike last year, which delayed the fall 
season and neutralized kickoff-week 
hoopla. “We're trying to find much more 
aggressive and interesting ways to wave to 
people, to grab them and interest them in 
our programs,” says George Schweitzer, 
senior vice president of communications 
for third-place CBS, which increased its 
advertising budget by 25% this year. 

The odd coupling of CBS, 
the “Tiffany of networks,” and the mass- 
market K mart chain strikes some as 
tacky. Resorting to contest giveaways, 
moreover, smacks of desperation: watch 
our shows not because they are good but 
because you may win a prize. Some net- 
work executives are skeptical about the 
tactic’s effectiveness. “Let's say 20% or 
30% want to play the game,” says Mark 
Zakarin, marketing vice president for ABC 
Entertainment. “The other 70% will be ir- 
ritated by all the promos.” Yet if the lure of 
loot ends up boosting the ratings, contest 
mania will undoubtedly spread. Anyone 
for Roseanne bingo? —Reported by William 
Tynan/New York 
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Milestones 





BORN. To Robin Williams, 37, comedian and 
actor (Dead Poets Society), and his wife 
Marsha Garces, 32: their first child, a 
daughter, in New York City. Name: Zel- 
da. Weight: 9 Ibs. 6 oz. Williams has a son, 
Zachary, from his first marriage. 


RELEASED. Eugene Fodor, 39, violinist re- 
nowned for his pyrotechnic performances 
of Paganini and Tchaikovsky; after being 
arrested on July 27 for cocaine trafficking 
and possession of heroin; in Edgartown, 
Mass. Judge Joseph Mitchell rejected Fo- 
dor’s offer of his 247-year-old Guarnerius 
violin to make bail and later released him 
on his own recognizance. 





DIED. John Ogdon, 52, the most brilliant 
British pianist of his generation; of pneu- 


monia; in London. Acclaimed for his agile 











technique in mastering a vast repertoire 
that included the Romantics and espe- 
cially 20th century works, Ogdon “played 
the most difficult things best,” according 
to his friend, composer Alexander Goehr. 


DIED. John Hirsch, 59, artistic director of the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival in Can- 
ada, the largest theater company in North 
America, which he rescued from adminis- 
trative turmoil in 1981 and oversaw until 
1986; of AIDS; in Toronto. Noted for inno- 
vative stagings of the classics, Hirsch 
lured to Stratford such stars as Maggie 
Smith and Tammy Grimes. 


DIED. Michael Harrington, 61, pre- 
eminent US. socialist and author of The 
Other America, the 1962 polemic that 
sparked the War on Poverty; of cancer; in 


Larchmont, N.Y. His study of Appala- 
chian miners and California migrant 
workers convinced him that America’s 
poor, “for reasons beyond their control, 
cannot help themselves” and were 
trapped in a “culture of poverty.” Moved 
by The Other America, President Kenne- 
dy, three days before his death, commis- 
sioned the study that led to the Johnson 
Administration's Great Society programs. 


DIED. William Larimer Mellon Jr., 79, a scion 
of the blue-chip Mellon family who, at 37, 
left his Arizona cattle ranch to become a 
doctor and minister to Haiti's poor; in 
Deschapelles, Haiti. Using $1.5 million of 
his inheritance, he built a hospital in cen- 
tral Haiti, where he inoculated 15,000 
people a month and decreased the local 
tuberculosis mortality rate 90% 
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THEBASICIDEA 
BEHIND THE 
VOLVO TURBO 


WAGON. 


Basically, the rig pictured above can do any- 
thing a Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon can do. 

It will hold loads of cargo. Out-accelerate 
many performance cars. And reach top speds 
of over 100 MPH. It will also pull about 150 Gs. 

Right from your wallet. 

Which is why it pays to consider a Volvo 740 


% 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 


‘Turbo Wagon instead. 


Its 74 cubic feet of cargo space is greater than 
most wagons in its class. While its performance 
rivals that of some of the world’s top sports cars. 

You see,unlike other wagons; both ends of the 
Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon VOLVO 
were built for hauling. A car you can believe in 





Family Ties 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 


Directed and Written 
by Terence Davies 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 
are strangest and 


Ss they hit to 


home. In Terence Davies’ searing memoir 
of his working-class family in Liverpool 


creen dreams 


strongest when close 


30 and 40 years ago, mystery resides in 

the vision of his mother, magically poised 

on the hall sill, washing the outside win- 

(“Don't fall, Mom don’t 

fall’), Laughter erupts from three colleens 

parodying a Nat King Cole hit (“They ; : . ‘ 
Wedding day portrait, with Father in wall photo: Dowie, Williams, Walsh and Ashbourne 


dows Please 


tried to sell us egg foo yung”). The recol 


lected terror of a vicious father can be 


Music, mystery, laughter and recollected terror in a film full of everyday epiphanies 
tempered by his early death. The daugh- 


ter who vowed, “If I ever get a gun, I'll 
blow your bleedin’ brains out,” will sob on 
her wedding day, “I want me dad! 

This is nostalgia with the blinkers off 
It understands that in family life every- 
thing is complicated, even a grown child’s 
hatred for the ogre who sired him. The fa- 


capable of tenderness but more comfort 
able as the patriarchal tyrant. He refuses 
to share a drink with his son (Dean Wil 
liams) or a farewell with his daughter Ei- 
leen (Angela Walsh). He beats daughter 
Maisie (Lorraine Ashbourne) for wanting 
to go to a dance, and flogs his wife (Freda 


| threats to “Shut up!” It is a brutality he 


never troubles to understand, and which 
his family can only absorb like welts 

How do these people face or evade the 
dour clichés of dead-end domesticity? By 
expressing their feelings through the poet- 
ry of pop songs. Like Dennis Potter's The 


ther here (Pete Postlethwaite) is a man 


Dowie), stifling even her sobs with barked 


IN THE KOREAN BUSINESS COMMUNITY 
CLOTHES DONT MAKE THE MAN, TITLES DO. 


Age, status and experience 
are what count in Seoul. A 
bright, young executive is 
not impressive. In fact, if you 
are setting up the very first 
meeting between two com 
panies, try to make sure at 
least one of the people rep 
resenting you is over 50 

elmo lie -Ball-ialvac-ia) ae 


ROOM WITH A VIEW. If 
you want 4 hotel that’s not 
jammed in the center of the 


frenetic city, but is still only & 


moments from p 
everything, you 
should try the 


& 
x 


—\ 


> 


Ng 
Se 


Hyatt Regency. It's on a hill in 
Namsan Park, and is lovely 
Claleher4..a4(0 | Min deli aul anc 
are to the south 

747-7 Hannam-dong, 
Yongsan-ku. Tel: 798-0061 


SLOW IS ALWAYS 

BETTER. Every meeting be- 
gins with a bit of conversation 
and socializing before you at- 
tend to business. Don’t rush 
into the agenda; instead, take 
the time to make everyone 
feel comfortable. As you get 
to know each other, 
things eventually will 
start moving faster. 


LOOK TO US \’ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Singing 


Detective 


FRANKLY, MY fd 
DEAR.../f you " 
need a break from A) 
all your meetings, an al § ‘ 
American movie could be 

the ticket. Escape to the 
Piccadilly—Tel: 765-2245 


NORTHWEST NOTES. We 
offer you convenient daily 
service to Seoul from over 
200 US. cities. And, in 
addition to our all-747 fleet, 
we give you something no 
other US. airline can—the 
insight that comes after 40 
years of helping people do 
business in Asia 





which also knew how 


potent cheap music is, Davies’ film is laced 
with dozens of postwar tunes to counter- 
point or underline the narrative. In the 
pub where everyone stops by “just to wet 
the baby’s head,” Eileen’s pal Micky (Debi 
Jones) sings an effervescent Buttons and 
Bows, and Eileen pours her own seething 
frustration into a passionate rendition of J 
Wanna Be Around to Pick Up the Pieces 
The musky wisp of Ella Fitzgerald’s Tak- 
ing a Chance on Love helps explain the 
mother’s fatalistic refusal to leave her 
man. With its irresistible airs in eerily 
ironic settings, Distant Voices, Still Lives is 
the first great sing-along horror movie 
Davies, who made the film in two parts 
(one shot in 1985, the other in 1987) 
knows too that memory shuffles chronolo- 
gy like a deck of dog-eared cards ona rainy 
afternoon. His film is arranged as a series 
of vignettes, in which life’s -everyday 
epiphanies crowd out the sanctified rituals 
of birth, marriage and death. Eileen and 
her husband share a meal whose chill is 
punctuated only by their separate smiles at 
a radio comedian. Mother falls asleep with 
memories in her ear: Dad rasping for her 
to come to him, her young children an 
swering the question “How much do you 
love me?” with an eager “A pound of sug- 
ar!” Davies recalls all these sights and 
sounds—so horrifying, so beautiful—and 
with his unflinching style, turns anecdote 
into artistry. The distant voices still live. m 
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Harris setting out for the ocean canyon 


Water Bomb 


THE ABYSS 
Directed and Written 
by James Cameron 
ater is not the director's friend. Ac- 


W immersed in it not have 


many opportunities for sharp repartee. It 
provides no cover for the villain to sneak 
up on the hero. It turns action sequences 


tors do 


into exercises in slow motion. It is costly 
to work in and obscures expensive and 
imaginative special-effects work 


FOR INTERNATIONAL RESER 


All of this having been made obvious 
by dozens of subaqueous movies, one has | 
to wonder why James Cameron, whose 
Aliens and The Terminator were among 
the smartest and most frugally made re- 
cent entertainments, plunged into the $50 
million-plus Abyss. Or, if he was sending 
his cast on a dive into a bottomless ocean 
trough, why he didn’t at least arrange to 
have a monster paddle up to meet them 

The situation seems promising. A nu- 
clear submarine has a mysterious accident 
at the edge ofan ocean canyon, and the only 
hope for rescue is the crew of a futuristic 
underwater oil-drilling rig working nearby 
The rig’s designer (Mary Elizabeth Mas- 
trantonio), who is the estranged wife of its 
master (Ed Harris), drops down to helpand 
bicker, So does a Navy diving team whose 
leader (Michael Biehn) suffers a psychotic 
break caused by the great depths. He be- 
comes particularly obstreperous after he re 
covers a warhead from the wreck 

A good thing, too, because he is the | 
only menace around—not nearly enough 
to sustain this endless tale. As it turns out, 
there is nothing else in the deep except 
some benign escapees from Steven Spiel- 
berg country. Harris and Mastrantonio do 
have a strong death and resurrection se- 
quence, but long before that, one is pining 
for a rubber shark or a plastic octopus 
anything, in fact, out of a good old | 
low-tech thriller By Richard Schickel | 
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Living 


Come On In, 
The Water’s 
Fine! 


Americans try new ways to 
make a splash and keep cool 


BY NANCY GIBBS 
lexander the Great, while laying 
siege to ancient cities, is said to 
have filled 30 trenches with snow 

and covered them with branches in order 

to provide a refreshing oasis for his ladies 

No less resourceful was Emperor Nero, 

who reputedly dispatched runners up into 

the mountains to fetch ice, which he fla- 
vored with fruits and honey to make the 
original snow cone. And it is likely that 

Marco Polo, during his travels in the Far 

East, discovered sherbet 

For even the most sweet-tempered 
soul, August is a test of patience and inge- 

nuity, when office workers lunch by a 

fountain and hope for a strong wind 

Shoppers browse through Chicago's 

| Hammacher Schlemmer, lured by inflat- 

able water shoes (pontoons for the feet), or 

a solar-powered ventilated golf cap, or, for 

sun worshipers who don’t know any bet- 

ter, a sun-tracking beach chair that ro- 
tates 360° for maximum exposure. For 
those who prefer refrigeration to recrea- 
tion, swank, Dallas-based Neiman Mar- 
cus is prepared to cater a private picnic 
for customers in its fur vault, which is kept 
ata constant 40° F 
Above all, people need to be watered 

in August, and any entrepreneur with a 

splashy way to make waves should have 

no trouble staying afloat. Who, for ex- 
ample, could resist the Dive-In Movies 
at Raging Waters park in San Dimas, 

Calif.? There, up to 500 moviegoers can 

drift through feature films while floating 

in inner tubes around an 81-ft. by 193-ft 
pool. High-powered fans underwater 
create gently rolling waves, which may 
not suffice to soothe the bathers as they 
watch, typically, Jaws, Creature from the 

Black Lagoon (this in 3-D) or Twenty 

Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Mov- 

ies are free after patrons pay a $14.95 

general-admission fee, $9.50 after 5 p.m 

“This is the prototypical Southern Cali- 

fornia experience,” says park spokesman 

Stan Friedman. “It combines the beach, 

swimming and Hollywood all in one 

place.” 
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Down South, the heirs of the soap- 
obsessed Walt Disney have raised bathing 
to an art form. In Florida, Walt Disney 
World has just opened Typhoon Lagoon, 
the last splash in water theme parks. Visi- 
tors can paddle in a wave pool the size of 
2% football fields, which sports comput- 
er-controlled water chambers that empty 
out in a torrent of 4-ft. waves simulating 
ocean surf. High above on Mount May 
Day teeters a replica of a wrecked fishing 
boat that periodically spouts a spray of 
water. In keeping with the typhoon motif, 
one artfully ramshackle building has a 
motorboat impaled on the roof. 

California’s Disneyland has just 
opened Splash Mountain, which may be 
the most high-tech, high-thrill, fastest, 
longest, tallest log-flume ride in the world. 
Two thousand passengers an hour can 
shriek through the swirling path down the 
watery mountain, at speeds of up to 40 
m.p.h. Serenading them along the way are 
Br'er Rabbit, Brer Bear and other char- 
acters from Disney’s 1946 partly animat- 
ed film Song of the South. Since Splash 
Mountain opened July 18, visitors have 
typically waited an hour and a half for the 
10-min. ride 

A 6-ft. wave was once hard to find in 





| For those who hope to float through August, 
| Disney debuts Typhoon Lagoon, with a vast 


| paddle at a dive-in theater; and New Yorkers 
| wade through an evening at Cave Canem 


wave pool; moviegoers in California can 


the middle of Wisconsin—but not any- 
more. The new Big Kahuna Wave Pool is 
luring scorched Midwesterners to Noah's | 
Ark Water Park, where 600-h.p. air com- 
pressors send waves rolling from one end 
of the 600-ft. pool to the other. The waves 
are kept to a modest 3 ft. during the busi- 
est hours of the day, but visitors who ar- 
rive early enough after the 9 a.m. opening 
can play in the giants 

When it comes to getting and staying 
wet, there are still, of course, plenty of 
purists who have no use for oversize 
whirlpool baths and plastic logs. “You 
never swam till ya swam in a quarry,” 
declares Marilyn Woodruff, owner for 
the past 22 years of Clearwater Quarry 
near Toledo. Abandoned as a limestone 
mine around the turn of the century, 
Clearwater soaks almost two acres, 
roughly 30 ft. deep. At nearby Salisbury 
Quarry, 65 ft. at its deepest, half the 
swimmers are scuba divers. They come 
to rummage around the sunken hulks 
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eight fishing trawlers, as well as buses 


and vans 

When it comes to riding the waves, 
surfboards may forever be the favorite ve- 
hicle in Malibu, but Arizonans prefer in- 
ner tubes. The car or truck tubes rent for 
$6.25 a day at the Salt River recreation 
area Phoenix. Somewhat more 
economically, up at the Heady-Ashburn 
cattle ranch in Arizona’s Sonoran Desert 


outside 


Sonny and Nancy MecCuistion and their 
two hired hands head for the cow troughs 
“The cows are a little surprised at first 
but they're gentle.” says 
course when you get out, it feels funny rid 
ing back in wet Levi's 

It is even possible to be wet and hip at 
the same time. In Manhattan’s East Vil- 
lage. best explored with a bodyguard, the 
trendies dine at Cave Canem, a converted 
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Nancy. “Of 





Turkish bathhouse serving a Roman feast 
where the dance floor abuts a 7-ft. by 9-ft 
Summer Tuesdays and 
are swimming nights. Says Owner Hayne 


pool Thursdays 
Suthon, as she wrings out her hair ina tow 
el: “It's the only place you can go swim 
ming in New York without cement shoes 
and garbage bags.” And the wildlife ts 
spectacular Reported by Elaine Lafferty 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 














Essay 


Robert Hughes 


A Loony Parody of Cultural Democracy 


gS enator Jesse Helms, that noted paleo-conservative, has 
taken up the cudgels against the most distinguished and 
useful vehicle of patronage in American cultural life, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. Neoconservatives want to 
keep the NEA because they would like to run it. Paleos like 
Helms don’t greatly care whether it exists or not; ifattacking 
itcan serve a larger agenda, fine. 

Last year NEA money totaling $45,000 was used by the 
Corcoran museum for an exhibition by the photographer 
Robert Mapplethorpe and by an institution that gave an 
award to the artist Andres Serrano. One of Serrano’s pieces 
was a photo of a plastic crucifix immersed in the artist’s 
urine—a fairly conventional piece of postsurrealist blasphe- 
my, which, though likely to have less effect on established re- 
ligion than a horsefly on a tank, was bound to irk some peo- 
ple. Mapplethorpe’s show was to contain some icy, polished 
and (to most straights and, one surmises, at least a few Re- 
publican gays) deeply repulsive 
photos of S and M queens doing 
this and that to one another. 

As soon as the dewlaps of Sen- 
ator Helms’ patriarchal wrath 
started shaking at its door, 
the Corcoran caved in and can- 
celed Mapplethorpe’s show. Un- 
appeased, the ayatullah of 
North Carolina proposed a mea- 
sure that would forbid the NEA 
to give money to “promote, dis- 
seminate or produce” anything 
“obscene or indecent” or derog- 
atory of “the objects or beliefs of the adherents ofa particular 
religion or non-religion”—which, taken literally, comprises 
any image or belief of any kind, religious or secular. 

In effect, this would make the NEA hostage to every 
crank, ideologue and God botherer in America. A grant for 
an exhibition of Gothic ivories could be pulled on the 
grounds that the material was offensive to Jews (much medi- 
eval art is anti-Semitic), to Muslims (what about those scenes 
of false prophets in hell with Muhammad?) or, for that mat- 
ter, to atheists offended by the intrusion of religious propa- 
ganda into a museum. A radical feminist could plausibly ar- 
gue that her “nonreligious” beliefs were offended by the 
sexism of Rubens’ nudes or Picasso's Vollard Suite. Doubt- 
less a fire worshiper could claim that the presence of extin- 
guishers in a theater was repugnant to his god. 

In short, what the amendment proposes is a loony par- 
ody of cultural democracy in which everyone becomes his or 
her own Cato the Censor. Clearly, Jesse Helms has no doubt 
that the NEA must be punished if it strays from what he fan- 
cies to be the center line of American ethical belief. The 
truth is, of course, that no such line exists—not in a society as 
vast, various and eclectic as the real America. Helms’ 
amendment might have played in Papua, where a Govern- 
ment spokesman defended the banning of Martin Scorsese's 
The Last Temptation of Christ on the grounds that “our peo- 
ple traditionally set much store on dreams and hallucina- 
tions.’ But in the U.S., no. 

The problem is compounded by the fact that the NEA is 
nota ministry of culture. It does not commission large works 
to reflect glory on the state, or set firm policy for other insti- 





tutions. Its $169 million budget is tiny—less than one-third 
the projected price of one Stealth bomber, or, to put it anoth- 
er way, only ten times the recent cost of a single painting by 
Jasper Johns. The French government spends three times 
the NEA’s budget each year on music, theater and dance 
alone ($560 million in 1989). German government spending 
on culture runs at around $4.5 billion, repeat, billion a year. 

The extreme conservative view is that support of the 
contemporary arts is not the business of government. Never 
mind that quite a few people who were not exactly radicals, 
from Rameses II to Louis XIV and Pope Urban VIII, 
thought otherwise and thus endowed the world with parts of 
the Egypt, the Paris and the Rome we have today. New cul- 
ture is optional—slippery stuff, ambiguous in its meanings, 
uncertain in its returns. Away with it! Let the corporations 
underwrite it! 

The fetish of supply-side culture was one of the worst leg- 
acies of the Reagan years. 
Though the Great Communica- 
tor was frustrated in his attempt 
to abolish the Endowment in 
1981, he made sure that more 
Government money went to 
military bands than to the entire 
budget of the NEA. Oom-pah- 
pah culture to fit a time of oom- 
pah-pah politics. After all, who 
could say that the arts needed 
support outside the marketplace 
at a time when star orchestra 
conductors were treated like sa- 
cred elephants and the art market was turning into a freak- 
ish potlatch for new money? 

Conversely, why bother to support what market Darwin- 
ism seems to condemn to obscurity? “I have fundamental 
questions,” Helms grated, “about why the Federal Govern- 
ment is supporting artists the taxpayers have refused to sup- 
port in the marketplace.” But this was exactly what the NEA 
was created, in 1965, to do—and it was the wisest of deci- 
sions. Lots of admirable art does badly at first; its rewards to 
the patron are not immediate and may never come. Hence 
the need for the NEA. It is there to help the self-realization of 
culture that is not immediately successful. 

Corporate underwriting has produced some magnificent 
results for American libraries, museums, ballets, theaters 
and orchestras—for institutional culture, across the board. 
But today it is shrinking badly, and it requires a delicate bal- 
ance with Government funding to work well. Corporations’ 
underwriting money comes out of their promotion budgets 
and—not unreasonably, since their goal is to make money— 
they want to be associated with popular, prestigious events. 
It's no trick to get Universal Widget to underwrite a Renoir 
show, or one of those PBS nature series (six hours of granola 
TV, with bugs copulating to Mozart). But try them with 
newer, more controversial, or more demanding work and 
watch the faces in the boardroom drop. Corporate is nervous 
money; it needs the NEA for reassurance as a Good House- 
keeping Seal of approval. Our problem, despite conservative 
rant, is too little Government support for the arts, not too 
much. Even if we had a ministry of culture to parade the 
roosters, we would still need the NEA to look after the eggs. @ 
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Sometimes what it takes to puta life back 
together is a hammer and nails. In Lima, Ohio, a woman 


drives home a nail. And 
drives home a new skill. Another tears down an old wall. And tears down old defeatism. 
These women are rehabilitating a neighborhood. And at the same time, they are 
rehabilitating themselves. They are inmates at the nearby Marysville prison who are 
contributing to a neighborhood revitalization project funded, in part, by General Dynamics. 
They learn to replace drywall, fixtures, cabinetry, stairways, porches, siding, 
roofing, and more. 
For the community, the result is very high quality, affordable family housing. 
For prisoners turned productive, the result is new confidence, 
new job skills, and a new chance at life. GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 





TOYOTA CAMRY LEASI 


ROOM FOR LEASE. 


NOW GET A GREAT 1989 CAMRY FOR A SPECIAL LEASE PRICE. 


From now until September 5, Toyota Motor Credit | 
Corporation is offering 
especially affordable 

lease rates on all spa- 

cious, quality Camrys 

(all sedans, wagons, V6 

and Al- 
Tracs). Ideal space and comfort for 
a family of five with generous 
storage, high ceilings (some with 
sunroofs) and four-door conve- 
nience. Amenities abound even in 
standard models. Like plush carpeting, tinted 
glass, variable-assist power steering, and aero- 
styled halogen headlamps. Lease 
for less than it costs to buy, with 
lower monthly payments. Plus 
terrific savings on special option 
packages. Your participating 
Toyota dealer has all the details. 
So move into a roomy new Camry soon and get a 
new lease on life. Get More From Life. .. Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 












